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'THE ‘.CRIME OE THE CONGO 


INTRODUCTION 

[ AM convinced that the reason why public opinion has not 
tjcen more sensitive upon the question of the Congo Free State 
is that the terrible story has not been brought thoroughly home 
to the people. Mr. E. D. Morel h.is done the work of ten men, 
and the Congo Reform Association has struggled hard with 
very scanty means; but their time and energies have, for the 
most part, been absorbed in dealing with each fresh phase of 
the situation as it arose. There is room, therefore, as it seemed 
to me, for a general account wliich would cover the whole Held 
and bring the matter up to date. This account must necessarily 
be a superhcial one, if it is to be jiroduced at such a size and ’ 
such a price, as will unsure its gutting at that general ])ublic 
for which it has been prepared. Yet it contains the essential 
facts, and will enable the reader to form his own opinion upon 
the situation. 

It ipay be objected that some of this is ancient history, and 
that, the greater part of it refers to a period before the Congo 
State was anne.\cti to Belgium on August loth, iqo8. But re¬ 
sponsibility cannot be so easily shaken off. The Congo State was 
foimded by the Belgian King, and exploited by Belgian capital, 
Belgian soldiers and Belgian concessionnaires. It was defended 
and upheld by successive Belgian Governments, who did all they 
could to discourage the Reformers. In spite of legal quibbles, 
it is an insist to common sense to suppose that the responsibility 
for the Ck>]]go has not always rested with Bclgitun. The BeMan 
macUneiy waS alA'ays ready to help and defend the State, but' 
never to hold it in control and restrain it from crime. 

One chance the Belgians had. If immediately upon taking 
over-the State-they had formed a Judicial Commission for the 
rigid inspection of the whole matter, with power to punish lor all 
past offences, and to examine all the scandals of recent years, 
then.they wouM have done something to clear the past. If on 

* • «t 
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the top of that they had freed the land, given up the system 
of forced labour entirely, and cancelled the charters of all the 
concessionnaire companies, for the obvious reason 4 hat they have 
notoriously abused their powers, then Belgium could gorfbrward 
in its colonizing enterprise on the same terms as othe» States, 
with her sins expiated so far as expiation is now .possible. • 

She did none of these things. For a year now she has herself 
persevered in the evil ways of her predecessor. Her colony is 
a scandal before the whole world. The era of murders and 
mutilations has, as we hope, passed by, but the co^try is simk 
into a state of cowed and hoix:less slavery.* It is not a new 
story, but merely another stage of the same. Wherf Belgium 
took over the Congo State, she took over its history and 
its responsibilities also. What a load that was is indicated in 
these pages. 

The record of the dates is the measure of our patient. 
anyone say that we are precipitate if we now brush aside vain 
wor^ and say detinitciy that the matter has to be set right by 
a certain near date, or that we will appeal to each and all of 
the Powers, with the evidence before them, to assist u? in setting 
it right ? If the Powers refuse to do so, then it is our duty to 
honour the guarantees which we made as to the safety of these 
poor people, and to turn to the task of setting it right ourselves. 
If the Powers join in, or give us a mandate, all the better. But 
we have a mandate from something higher than the Powers 
which obliges us to act. 

Sir Edward Grey has told us in his speech of July 22nd, 1909, 
that a danger to European peace lies in the matter. I..et us look 
tills danger squarely in the face. WTience does it come ? Is 
it from Germany, with her traditions of kindly home life—^is 
this the ])ower which would raise a hand to help the butcheH of 
the Mongalla and of the Doinaine de la Couronn.e ? Is U likely 
that those who so justly admire the splendid private ana public 
example of William if. would draw the sword for Leopold ? 
Both in the name of trade rights and in thaf of humanity Ger¬ 
many has a long score to settle on the Congo. Or is it the United. 
States which would stand in the way, when her citizens have 
vied with our own in withstanding and exposing these*iniquitira ? 
Or, lastly, is France the danger ? There ar^ th«se«Vho t^k 
that becausti France has capital invested in these enterpjises, 

• Since wrUinf; tho above the paftsage marked with a star must ho tn^ijl^ed 
lor the worse. It h«is bwni shown beyond doubt by an excellent Vverman Witness, 
Dr. DhrpinRhaus. of Barmen, that in the Busirc country, which is in the ver^y 
centre cl tlic Colony, the outrages continue exactly as in the old ^inte. The* 
story he tolls of the chicottc and the hostage house, the armed cannibal and 
the Durimd village* is exMtly the same as is toki so often elsewhere. 
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becaiise the French Congo has itself degenerated under the 
influence, and example of its neighbour, and because France holds 
some Vague right of pre-emption, that therefore om trouble lies 
across t]je Channel. For my own part, I cannot believe it. I 
know too well the generous, chivalrous instincts of the French 
people. I know, also, that their colonial record during centuries 
has been Kardly inferior to our own. Such traditions arc not 
lightly set aside, and all will soon be right again when a strong 
Colbnial Minister turns his attention to the cc'ncessionnaircs in 
the French Congo. He will remember de Brazza's dying words : 
i" Our Congo must not be turned into a Mongalla.^' It is an 
impossibility that France could ally herself with King Leopold, 
and certainly if such uere, indeed, to be the case, the entento 
cordiale would be strained to breaking. Surely, then, if these 
three Powers, the ones tuost directly involved, have such obvi<ms 
reasons for helping, rather than hindering, we may go forward 
without fear. But if it were not so, if all Europe frown<^d up<»n 
our enterprise, we should not be worthy to be the sons of our 
fathers if we did not go forward on the plain path of national 
duty. 


Windlesham, Crowborough. 
September, 1909. 


Arthur Conan Doyle. 
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APPENDIX 


TIIK CUICOTTB 

CHtcoTTiNG Is alluded to in Congo annals as a minor pimisliinunt, (r«ely 
Inflicted upon women and children. It is really a leirihic torture, which 
lear^ the victim flayed and fainting. There is a science in the aihuims- 
tration of it. Felicien Challaye tells oi a Uelgian olliccr who lieeaine 
communicative upon tlie subject. " One can hardly believe," Siiid tiro 
brute, “ how difficult it is to administer the chieotto properly. One 
should spread out the blows so that each shall give a fresh pang. Then 
we have a law which forbids us to give more tliaii twenty-live blows in 
one day, and to stop when the blood flows. One should, therclore, give 
twenty-four of tlie blows vigorously, but without risking having to stop; 

it the twenty-fifth, with a dexterous trvist, one should make the 
blood spurt." ("Le Congo Franvais," Challaye.) The twenty-five 
lash'lkw, like all other laws, has no relation at all to the proceedings in 
the Upper Congo. 

Monsieur Stanislas Lefranc, Judge on tlic Congo, and one of the low 
men whose humanity seems to have survived such an uxpeiicuce, says; 

" Every ilaV, at six in tlie moiuiug and two in the afternoon, at each 
State post caM be s^p, to-day, as five or even ten years ago, the savoury 
sight which ^ depict, and to wliich new recruits are 

gpeciaily inv'ted.^a 

" The di^f of the post points out the victims; they leave the ranks 
and tome forwardr iot at the least attempt at flight they would to brutally 
^sed'by tlje solars, struck in the face by the representative of the 
Free, and tha {hinishment would to doubled. Trembling and 

tetiifiM, they stretch themselves face down before tlie captain and bis 
colleagues; two of their companions, sometimes four, seise them by 
their Jiands and^feet and take ofl their waistetoth. Tbm, armed with • 
lash «f hipp^^'>tamus hide, similar to what we cad a cow-hide, but mors 
a black soldier, who is only required to be energetic and pitilsss, - 
flogs the victims. Every time the executioner draws away the ihiea^ 
a ceddish streak appears upon the skin of the wretched irictims u4o, 
afthough strongly built, gasp in terrible contortions. 

"Often the Uood trickles, mors rarely fainting ensues. Regnlaiijf'^ 
and wil^pot cessation the chieotto wimls nmnd tb« isA, ci tlMMu 
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tiiartyn oi the most relentten and loathsome tyrants who have evei dia* 
gnced hnmaolty. At the fint htowa the unhappy victims nttei^tenible 
shiielcs, which soon die down to groans. In addition, when the offipei 
who orders the punishment Is in a bad hamonr, he kicks those wha cry or 
struggle. Some (I have witnessed the thing], by a refinement of mtality, 
require that, at the moment when they get up gSsping, the slaves should 
graciously give the military salute. This formality, n^ required by the 
regulations, is really a part 'of the design of the vile Institution whict 
aims at debasing the black in order to be able to use him and abuse bin 
without fear.”—" Le R6gimeCongolaia,‘' Ii£ge, Lefranc. 


M. kenkin’s seforms 

These :>..vre now been given to the world, but arc such as to inspire nc 
confidence. A close analysis of the proposab coupled with the Budgei 
shows too dearly their illusory character. Free trade b delayed in large 
portions oi the country for two or three years, which means ever-in¬ 
creasing pressure upon the natives during that time. The fruits of the 
soil are supposed to pass in time to the natives, but there b no provisioi 
sepa. the land from the State, so that in gathering these fruits thi 
natir oold always be in the position of a trespasser. The army, Ihi 
great msinunent of oppression, b not decreased, but increased., Its pa; 
b stiil left at one sixth of the amount given by other tropical Colonics 
which indicates that they are to recoup themselve-i in other ways. Ni 
provision b made in the Budget for ^eir feeding or for that of '4!!ici 
numerous dependents, so that they will still be like a swarm of locusts o) 
the land. Th Concessionnaire Companies, with their history of blood ant 
greed, are Ht undbturbed. Altogether the scheme of Reform b on< 
which Europe cannot possibly accept, if they desire that* the questioi 
should onMfor all be settled In a way which b just to thfinselvw ant 
just to thi%ativos. “ 


lilt* CMtret libwy, 

Qon of Wett B«og4 

l••A,B,T.ll»ad,CttcWtt•7Q0fll• ' 
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HOW THE CONGO FREE STATE CAME TO BE FOUNDED 

In the earlier years of his reign King Leopold the Second of 
Belgium began to display that interest in Central Africa which 
for a long time was ascribed to nobility and philanthropy, 
until the contrast between such motives, and the actual un¬ 
scrupulous commercialism, became too glaring to be sustained. 
So far back as the year 1876 he called a conference of 
humanitarians and travellers, who met at Brussels for the 
purpose of debating various plans by which the Dark Continent 
might be opened up. From this conference sprang the so-called 
International African Association, which, in spite of its name, 
was almost entirely a Belgian body, with the Belgian King as 
President. Its professed object was the exploration of the 
country and the founding of stations which should be rest- 
houses for travellers and centres of civilization. 

On the return of Stanley from his great journey, in 1878, he 
was met at Marseilles by a representative from the King of 
Belgium, who enrolled the famous traveller as an agent for his 
Association. The immediate task given to Stanley was to open 
up the Congo for trade, and to make such terms with the natives 
as would enable stations to be built and depots ^tablished. 
In 1879 Stanley was at work with characteristic energy. His 
own intentions were admirable. " We shall require but more 
contact," he wrote, " to satisfy the natives that our intentions 
are pure and honourable, seeking their own good, materially and < 
socially, more than our own interests. We go to spread what 
blessings arise from amiable and just intercourse mth people 
who have been strangers to them." Stanley . waR a»hard man, 
but he was no h5rpocnte. What he said he undoubtedly meant. 
It is worth remarking, in view of the accounts of the laj^ess or 
sti^dity of the natives given by King Leopold’s ^ologists in 
order to justify thdr conduct towards them, that Stanley had 
t^ very highest opinion of their industry and commercial ^lity. 
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The following extracts from bis writings set this matter beyond 
all doubt: 

" Bolo^ is a great centre for the ivory and camwood powder 
trgide, principally because its people are so enterprising.” 

Of*Irebu—Venice of the Congo ”—he says: 

"•These people were really acquainted with many lands and 
tribes on the Upper Congo. From Stanley Pool to Upoto, a 
^distance of 600 miles, they know every landing-place on 
*the river banks. All the ups and downs of savage life, idl tlic 
profits an& losses derived from barter, all the diplomatic arts 
used by tactful savages, were as well known to them as the 
Roman alphabet to us. ... No wonder that all this com- 
m^cial knowledge had left its traces on their faces; indeed, 
it is the same as in 5'our own cities in luiropc. Know you not 
the military man among you, the lawyer and the merchant, the 
banker, the artist, or the pool ? It is the same in Africa, more 
especially on the Congo, where the people arc so devoted to 
trade.” * 

" During the few days of our mutual intercourse they gave us 
a high idea of their qualities—indusliy, after their own style, 

n(St being the least conspicuous." 

• 

“ As in the old time, Umangi, from the right bank, and Mpa, 
from the left bank, despatched their representatives with ivory 
tusks, large'and small, goats and sheep, and vegetable food, 
clamorously demanding that we should buy from them. Such 
uigent, entreaties, accompanied with blandishments to purchase 
tneii* stock, were difliicult to resist.” 

" I speak* of eager native traders following us for miles for the 
smallest piece of cloth. I mention that after travelling many 
miles to obtain ejoth for ivory and redwood powder, the 
despairing natives asked : ‘ WeU, what is it you do want ? Tell 
•us, and we will get it for you.' ” 

Speakingof English scepticism as to King Leopold’s intentions, 
be sdys: 

"Though they understand the satisfaction of a sentiment 
when applied to England, they are slow to understand that it 
may*be a sentiment that induced King Leopold II. to father 
.this International Association. He is a dreamer, like his com- 
frires iu the work, because the sentiment is applied to the 
neglttted millions of the Dark Continent. They cannot appie* 
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date rightly, because there are no dividends attaching to it, 
this ardent, vivifying and expansive sentiment, which* seeks to 
extend dvilizing i^uences among the dark race3,*and to brighten 
up with the glow of dvilization the dark places of sad-'browed 
Africa." 

One cannot let these extracts pass without noting that Bolobo, 
the first place named by Stanley, has sunk in population.from 
^,000 to 7,000; that Irebu, called by Stanley the populous 
Venice of the Congo, had in 1903 a population of fifty; that the. 
natives who used to follow Stanley, beseeching him to ^de, now, 
according to Consul Casement, fly into the bush at the approach 
of a steamer, and that the unselfish sentiment of King Leopold II. 
has developed into dividends of 300 per cent, per annum. Such 
is the diiierence between Stanley's anticipation and the actual 
fulfilment. 

Untroubled, however, by any vision as to the destructive 
effects of bis own work, Stanley laboured hard among the Native 
Chiefs, and returned to his employer with no les| than 450 
alleged treaties which transferred land to the Association. We 
have no record of the e.\act payment made in order to obtaun 
these treaties, but we have the terms of a similar transaction 
carried out by a Belgian officer in 1883 at Palabala. In this 
case the payment made to the Chief consisted of “ one coat of 
red cloth with gold facings, one red cap, one white tunic, one 
piece of white baft, one piece of red points, one box of liqueurs, 
four demijohns of rum, two bo.xes of gin, 128 bottles of gin, 
twenty red handkerchiefs, forty singlets and forty x)ld cotton 
caps.’’^ It is clear that in m>aking such treaties the Chief thought 
that he was giving permission for the establishment of a statjoh. 
The idea that he was actually bartering ai^ay the land was 
never even in his mind, for it was held by a ccmmunal tenure 
for the whole tribe, and it was not his to barter. And yet it is 
on the strength of such treaties as these that twenty millions 
of people liave been expropriated, and the whole wealth and 
land of the country proclaimed to Iwlong. not to the inhabitants, 
but to the State—that is to King Leopold. ^ 

With this sheaf of treaties in his ^rtfollo the Ki^ of the 
Belgians now approached the Powers with high' sehtiments of 
humanitarianism, and with a definite request that the State 
which he was forming should receive some recognized status 
amtmg the nations.* vVas he at that time consciously hypo* 
critiem ? Did he already foresee how widely his future actions 
would differ from his present profe^ions? It is a problem 
which will interest the historian of the future, who may have 
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more raateriab than we upon which to fonn a judgment. On 
the one^hand, there was a furtive secrecy about the evolution of 
his plans and the dispatch of his expwlitions which should have 
no pl»ce in sf philanthropic enterprise. On the other liand, 
there are limits to human powers of deception, and it is almost 
inconceivable that a man who was acting a part could so coin- 
plefely deceive the whole civilized world. It is more prolxible, 
as it seems to^me, that his ambitious mind discerned that it was 
possible for him to aaiuire a field of action which his small 
kin^om could not give, in mi.xing himself with the affairs of 
Africa. He chose the obvious path, that of a civilizing and 
elevating, mission, taking the line of least resistance without 
any definite idea whither it might lead him. Once faectl with 
the facts, his astute brain perceived the great material possi¬ 
bilities of the country; his early dreams faded away to be 
replaced by unscrupulous enjiidity. and stop by step he was hvl 
downwards until he, the man of holy aspirations in r885, stands 
now in 1909 with such a cloud of terrible direct personal re¬ 
sponsibility resting upon him as no man in modern Kurojwan 
history had to bear. 

It is, indeed, ludicrous, with our knowledge of the outcome, 
to read the declarations of tlic King and of his representatives at 
•that time. They 'wore actually fonuing the strictest of com- 
mcrcLal monoj>olies—an organization which was destined to crush 
out all general private trade in a country as large; as the whole 
of Europe with Russia omitted. That was the admilted outcome 
of their enterprise. Now listen to M. Recmacrt, the Belgian 

Premier, speaking in the year IS85 : 

• 

“ Jlie State, of which our King will be the Sovereign, will 
"bf ^ sort of international Colony. There will be no monopolie.s, 
no privileges. . s . Quite the contrary: absolute frecejom of 
commercer freedom <)f property, freedom of navigation." 

, Here, too, are the words of Baron Lambermont, the Belgian 
Plenipotentiary a\ the Berlin Conference; 

“ The temptation to impose, abusive taxes will find its cor¬ 
rective, if*need be, in the freedom of commerce. ... No doubt 
exists as»to tfie strict and literal meaning of the term ' in com- 
nlercial ra*attcrs.' It means .... the unlimited rieht for every¬ 
one to buy and to sell.” 

The question of humanity is so pressing that it obscures that 
of the broken pledges about trade, but on the latter alone there 
is ample re^n to say that every condition upon which this 
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State was founded has been openly and notoriously violated, 
and that, therefore, its title-deeds are vitiated from the 
banning. 

At the time the professions of the King made Die whole world 
his enthusiastic alhes. The United States was the first tS nasten 
to give formal recognition to the new State. May it* be the 
first, also, to realize the truth and to take public steps to retract 
what it Im done. The churches and theChambeipof Commerce 
of Great Britain were all for Leopold, the one attracted bjb the 
prospect of pushing their missions into the heart of Africa, the 
others delighted at the offer of an open market for their produce. 
At the Congress of Berlin, which was called to reg^te the 
situation, the nations vied with each other in furthering the 
n^ns of the King of the Belgians and in extolling his high aims. 
The Congo Free State was created amid general rejoicings. 
The veteran Bismarck, as credulous as the others, pronounced 
its baptismal blessing. " The New Congo State is called upon," 
said he, " to become one of the chief promoters of the work ” 
(of civilization) " which we have in view, and I pray for its 
prosperous development and for the fulfilment of ,the noble 
aspirations of its illustrious founder." Such was the birth of 
the Congo Free State. Had the nations gathered round been 
able to perceive its future, the betrayal of religion and civiliza¬ 
tion of which it would be guilty, the immense series of crimes which 
it would perpetrate throughout Central Africa, the lowering of 
the prestige of all the white races, they would surely have 
strangled the monster in its cradle. 

It IS not necessary to record in this statement the whole of 
the provisions of the Berlin Congress. Two only will suffice, 
as they are at the same time the most important and the, most 
flagrantly abused. Tlie first of these (which forms the fifth 
article of the agreement) proclaims that " Ko Power which 
exercises sovereign rights in the said regions shall be allowed 
to grant therein either monopoly or privilege of any kind in 
commercial matters." No words could be clearer than that, 
but the Belgian representatives, conscious that such a clause 
must disarm all op^ition, went out of their way to accentuate 
it. “ No privileged situation can be created in thi^ respect,” 
they said. " The way remains open without any restriction to 
free competition in the ^here of commerce*." Tt “would be 
interesting now to send a British or German trading expedition 
up the Congo in search of that free competition which has been 
so explicitly promised, and to see how it would fare betweeiFthe 
monopolist Government and. the monopolist companies, who 
have (Uvided the land betwera them. We have travelled some 
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distance since Prince Bismarck at the last sitting of the Con¬ 
ference d^ared that the result was " to secure to the commerce 
of all nations free access to the centre of the African Continent." 

Mor% important, however, is Article VI., both on account of 
the issues'at stake, and because the signatories of the treaty 
bound fliemselves solenmly, " in the name of Almighty God,^’ 
to \fetch over its enforcement. It ran: " All file Powers 
exercising sovereign rights or influence in these territories 
pledge themselves to watch over the preservation of the native 
populations and the improvement of their moral and material 
conditions of existence, and to work togeUier for the sup¬ 
pression pf slavery and of the slave trade.’’ That wjis the 
pledge of the united nation^ of Europe. It is a disgrace to c.'ich 
of them, including ourselves, the way in which they have ful¬ 
filled that oath. Before their eyes, as I shall show in the sc<iuel, 
they have had enacted one long horrible tragedy, vouched for 
by priests and missionaries, traders, travellers and consuls, all 
corroborated by a Belgian commission of inquiry. They h.-ive 
seen these unhappy people, who were their wards, robbed of 
all they i^ssessed, debauclied, degnided, mutilated, tortured, 
murdered, all on such a scale as has never, to my knowledge, 
occurred before in the whole course f>f historj', and now, after 
all these years, with the facts notorious, we are still at the 
stage of polite diplomatic e.xpostulations. It is nt> answer to 
say ‘that France and Germany have shown even less rcganl 
than ourselves for the pledge they took at Berlin. An honour¬ 
able individual does not condone the fact that he has broken his 
word by pointing out that his neighbour has tlone the sain«. 
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II 

THE 0ETEIX>PMENT OF THE CONGO STATE 

Having received his mandate from the civilized world, King 
Leopold proceeded to organize the Government of the new 
State, wmch was in theoiy to be independent of Belgium, 
although ruled by the same individual. In Europe, King 
Leopold was a constitutional monarch; in Africa, an absolute 
autocrat. There were chosen three ministers for the new State— 
for foreign affairs, for finances and for internal affairs; but it 
cannot 1 m too clearly understood that they and their successors, 
up to igo8, were nominated by the King, paid by the King, 
answerable only to the King, and, in all ways, simply so many 
upper clerks in his employ. The workings of one poucy and of 
one brain, as capable as it is sinister, are to be traced in evdy 
fresh development. If the ministers were ever meant toTM a 
screen, it is a screen which is absolutely transparent. The origin 
of everything is the King—always the King. M. Van Eetvelde, 
one of the three head agents, put me matter into a singje sentence: 
*' C’est 4 votre majeste qu’appartient 1 ’ ICtat.’' They were simply 
stewards, who managed the estate with a very alert and observant 
owner at their back. , 

One of the early acts was enough to make olssertreis a little 
thoughtful. It was the announcement of the right to issue laws 
by arbitrary decrees without publishing them in Europe. Thpre 
should be secret laws, which could, at any Instant, be altered. 
The Bulletin Offidel announced that “ Tons les Actes du. 
Gouvemement qu'il y a int^rdt 4 rendre publics seront ins£r& 
an BuUdin Offictd." Already it is clear t^t something was in 
the wind whi^ might shock the rather leathery convened of a 
European Concert. Meanwhile, the organization of the Slate 
went forw^. A Govemor-Gmeral was elected, who should 
live at Boma, which was made the capitaL Upder Bim.wbre 
fifteen District Commissaries, who should govern so ^ many 
districts into which the whole county was mvided. Tfie only* 
portion which was at that time at all developed, was the semi-' 
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civilized Lower Congo at the mouth o( the river. There lay 
the white population. The upper reaches of the stream and of 
its grwt tiibqjtaries were known only to a few devoted mis¬ 
sionaries and enterprising explorers. Grenfell and Bentley, 
of the ^lissions, with von Wissmann, the German, and the ever- 
die^tic Stanley, were the pioneers who, during the few years 
which followed, opened up the great hinterland which was to 
be the scene of such atrocious events. 

Bht the work of the explorer had soon to be supplemented 
and ^tended by the soldier. Whilst the Bclgi,ans had been 
entering the Congo land from the west, the slave-dealing Aral» 
had penetrated from the east, passing down the river as far as 
Stanley Falls. There could be no compromise between such 
opp(»ite forces, though some attempt was made to lind one by 
electing the Arab leader as Free State Governor. There followed 
a long scrambling campaign, carried on for many years between 
the Arab slavers on the one side and the Congo forces upon the 
other — the latter consisting largely of cantiib.al tribt^s—men 
of the Stone Age, armed with the weapons of the nineteenth 
century. •The suppression of the slave trade is a gootl cause, 
but the means by which it was effected, and the use of Barbarians 
who ate in the evening those whom they had slain during the 
day, are as bad as the evil itself. Yet there is no denying the 
ftiergy and ability of the Congo leaders, espcrially of Baron 
Dhtinis. By the year 1804 the Belgian expeditions had been 
pushed as far as Lake Tanganyika, the Arab strongholds had 
fallen, and Dhanis was able to report to Brussels that the cam¬ 
paign was 9 .t an end, and that slave-raiding was no more. Ttie 
new State could claim that they had saved a part of the natives 
irom*slavery. How they proceeded to impose upon all of them 
a ^ke, compare]^ to which the old slavery was merciful, will be 
shown in 4 hese pages. From the time of the fall of the Arab 
powei^tbe Coifgo Free State was only called upon to use military 
force in the case of mutinies of its own black troops, and of 
occasional risings^ of its own tormented " citizens." Master of 
its own house, it could settle down to exploit the country which 
it had won. 

In the tneantime the internal policy of the State showed a 
ter(dency*/o tak^an unusual and sinister course. 1 have already 
eipressM my opinion that King l^opold was not guilty of 
coiracioiis hypocrisy in the begiiming, tiiat his indentions were 
vaguely pt^nthropic, and that it was only by degrees that he 
saw to the'depths wliich will be shown. Tw view is borne 
out By borne of the earlier edicts of the State. In z886, a long 
jHonouncem^t iqxui native lands ended by the words: ^ M 
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acts or agreements are forbidden which tend to the expulsion 
of natives from the territory they occupy, or to deprive them, 
directly or indirectly, of their liberty or their means of 
existence." Such are tlie words of 1886. Before the-"tend of 
1887, an Act had been published, though not immediately put 
into force, which had the exactly opposite effect,, By this. Act 
all lands which were not actually occwied by natives were 
proclahned to be the prorarty or the State. Consider for a 
moment what this meant 1 No land,in such a country is actually 
occupied by natives save the actual site of their villages, and 
the scanty fields of grain or manioc which surround them. 
Everywhere beyond these tiny patches extend the [fiains and 
forests which have been the ancestral wandering-places of the 
natives, and wliich contain tlic rubber, the camwood, the copal, 
the ivory, and the skins which are the sole objects of their com¬ 
merce. At a shigle stroke of a pen in Brussels everything was 
taken from them, not only the country, but the produce of the 
country. How could they trade when the State nad taken from 
them everything wliich they liad to offer ? How could the foreign 
mercliant do business when the State had seized everytliing and 
could sell it for itself direct in Europe ? Thus, within two years 
of the establishment of the State by the Treaty of Berlin, it had 
with one hand seized the whole patrimony of those natives for 
whose " moral and material advantage " it had been so solicitous, 
and with the other liand it had tom up that clause in the tr^ty 
by which monopolies were forbidden, and equal trade rights 
guaranteed to all. How blind were the Powers not to see what 
sort of a creature they had made, and how short-signted not to 
take urgent steps in those early days to make it retrace its 
steps and find once more the path of loyalty and justied*! A 
firm word, a stem act at that time in the presence of \his 
flagrant breach of international agr^ment, would ,liaVb saved all 
Central Africa from the horror wliich has come upon it, would 
have screened Belgium from a lasting disgrace, and would have 
spared Europe a question which has already, is it seems to me, 
lowered the moral standing of all the nations, and the end of 
which is not yet. 

Having obtained possession of the land and it^ products, 
the next step was to obtain labour by which thcsa^pmdficts 
could be safely garnered. The first definite move in this direction 
was taken in the year 1888, when, with that odious hypocrisy 
which has been the last touch in so many of these„tFansactipDS, 
an Act was produced which was described in the BtdleHn Oj^cid 
as being for the “ Spmal protection of the black." It is evident 
that the real protection of the black in matters ofrtiade was to 
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offer him suc^f^y as would induce him to do a daj'’s work, 
and to let him choose Ids own employineut, as is done with the 
Kaffirs of South Africa, or any other native popuhition. This 
Act h&d a very different end. It alloweil blacks to be bound 
qver in»tennfi of seven years’ service to their masters in a manner 
which w'as in truth indistinguishable fronr slavery. As the 
negotiations!' were usually carried on with the Cipita, or head- 
mam the unffirtunate servant was transferred with small profit 
to himself, and little knowledge of the conditions of his servitude. 
Under the same system the State also enlisted its employees, 
induding the recruits for its small army. This army was supple¬ 
mented By a wild militia, consisting of v:\rious barbarous tribes, 
many of them cannibals, and all ol them capable of any exce^ 
of cruelty or outrage. A Gennan, August Hoshart, in his 
“ Zehn Jahre Afrikanischen Leben.s," has given iis a clear idea 
of how these tribes are recruited, and of the precise meaning of 
the attractive word “ liberd ” when ap]>licd to a State servant. 
“ Some District Commissaiy,” he says, " receives instructions to 
furnish a certain number of men in a given time, lie puts 
himself in*comnmnication with the chiefs, and invitc-s them to a 


palaver at his residence. These chiefs, as a rule, already have 
an inkling of what is coining, and, if made wise by experience, 
make a virtue of necessity and present themselves. In that 
case the negotiations lun their course easily enough; each 
chief promises to supply a certain number of slaves, and receives 
presents in return. It may happen, however, that one or anoth^ 
pa5rs no h^d to the friendly invitation, in which case war is 
declared, .his villages are burned down, perhajis some of liis 
people arc Shot, and his stores or gardens are plundered. In 
this way the wild king is soon tamed, and he sues for peace, 
wBi(:h, of course,rts granted on condition of his supplying double 
the niynbdt ol slaves. These men arc entered in the State books 
as ‘ Ubdrds.' To prevent their running away, they are put in 
icons and sent, on the first opportunity, to one of the militory 
camps, where thefr irons are taken off and they are dralled into 
the army. The District Commissary is ijaid £2 sterling for every 
serviceable recruit." 

Having: taken the country and secured labour for exploiting 
it tl«»»ay^e8«ribed, King Leopold proceeded to take furUier 
steps for .its development, all of them exceedingly.weU devised 
for the pbject in view'. The great impediment to the navigation of 
tfie (^ngo had lain in the continuous rapids which made the river 
impa^a^le from Stanley Pool for three hundred miles dowm to 
Mat^i, 100 nules from the mouth. A company w’as now formed 
to find the caipitai by which a railway- should be built between 
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these two points. The constroction was begim i- . 
completed in 1898, after many financial vidssit^ 
work which deserves hig^ credit as a piece of ingeni' 
and of sustained energy. Other commercial comm., 
more will be said hereafter, were formed in order ra exploit large 
distribts of the country which the State was net yet strong 
enough to handle. By this arrangement the companies found 
the capital for expIorin|[, station building, etc., while the Statp— 
that is, the King—retamed a certain portion, usualW half of the 
company's shares. The plan itself is not necessanly a vicious 
erne; indeed, it closely resembles that under which tpe Chartered 
Company of Rhodesia grants mining and other leases. The 
scandal arose from the methods by which these companies 
proceeded to cany out tlieir ends—those methods beii^ the 
same as were used by the State, on whose pattern these smaller 
organizations were moulded. 

In the meantime King Leopold, feeling the weakness of his 

f crsonal position in face of the great enterprise which lay before 
im in Africa, endeavoured more and more to draw Belgium, 
as a State, into tlie matter. Already the Congo State was largely 
the outcome of Belgian work and of Belgian money, but, 
theoretically, there was no connection between the two countries. 
Now the Belgian Parliament was won over to advancing ten 
million francs for the use of the Congo, and thus a direct coi»- 
nection sprang up which has eventually led to annexation. 
At the time of tliis loan King Leopold let it be known that he 
had left the Congo Free State in his will to Belgium. In this 
document appear the words, " A young and spacious State, 
directed from Brussels, has pacifically appeared in' the sun¬ 
light, thanks to the benevolent support of the Powers that have 
welcomed its appearance. Some Belgians adpiinister it, wlale 
others, each day more numerous, there increase their wealth." 
So he flashed the gold before the eyes of his European subjects. 
Verily, if King Leopold deceived other Powers, he reserved the 
most dangerous of all his deceits for his own country. The day 
on which they turned from their own honest, healthy develop¬ 
ment to follow the Congo lure, and to administer without any 
previous colonial experience a country more than sixty times 
their own size, will prove to have been a dack day .^ Belgbn 
history. 

The Berliii Conference of 1885 marks the first Intemati&nal 
sesaon' u^n the affairs of the Congo. The secopd Was, the 
Brussels umference of 1^-90. It is amazing to find that 
after these years of experience-the Powers were still feddy to 
acc^ King Leopold's ptofesaons -at their face, value. It is 
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true that oone of the more sinister developments had been 
conspiauous, but the Illation of the State with regard to labour 
and trade was already such as to suggest the turn whi^ affairs 
would* take in future if not curbed by a strong hand. One 
PoweTt and one only, Holland, had the sagacity to appreciate 
thft true sitip.tion, and the independence to show its dissatis- 
fection. The outcome of the sittings was various phikinthropic 
repolutions iittend^ to strengthen tlie new State in dealing with 
that slave trade it was destined to reintroduce in its most 
odious form. We are too near to these events, and they are 
too pmnfuUy intimate, to permit us to see humour in them; but 
the totorian of the future, when he reads that the object of 
the European Concert was *' to protect effectually the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Africa," may find it difficult to siipjiress a smile. 
This was the last European assembly to deal witlt tlie affairs of 
the Congo. May the next be for the puqxise of dissolving 
the present State and of taking steps to truly airry out those 
high ends which have been for ever spoken of and never 
reduced to practice. 

The most import.ant practical outcome of the Brussels Con¬ 
ference was that the Powers united to free the new Stale from 


tliose free port promises which it had made in 1885, and to 

« ;rmit it in future to levy ten per cent, ujion imports. The 
ct was hung up for two years owing to the opposition of 
HdUand, but the fact of its adojjtion by the other I'owers, and 
the renewed mandate given to King Leopold, strengthencil the 
position of the new State to sucli an extent that it found no 
difficulty in securing a further loan from Belgium of twenty-five 
millions of-francs, upon condition that, after ten years, Belgium 
• should have the option of taking over the Congo lands as a 
cbibny. 

If in the years which immediately succcetled the Brussels 
Conffrence—irom 1890 to 1894—a bird's-eye view could be 
Jtaken of the enormous river which, with its tributaries, forms a 
g^t twisted fdh radiating over the whole centre of Africa, 
one would mark in all directions .sjrmptoms of European activity. 
At the Lower Congo one would see crowds of natives, impressed 
for the service and guarded by black soldiers, working at the 
i^way.*. At Matadi and at Leopoldville, the two termini of the 
Injected line, cities are rising, with stations, wharves and public 
muldinip. In the extreme south-east one would kee an expedi- 
tiop dnder Stairs exploring and annexing the great district of 
Katanga, which abuts upon Northern Rhodesia. In the furthest 
north-oat and along the whole eastern border, small military 
expeditions grould be disclosed, fighting against r^ellioiy blacks 
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or Arab mdeis. Then, along all the lines of the rivets, posts 
were being formed and stations established, some by t^ State 
and some by the various concessionnaire companies for the 
development of their commerce. 

In the meantime, the State was tightening its grip upon the 
land with its products, and was worUng up the system w^di 
was destined to produce such grim residts in th 4 near future. 
The independent traders were discouraged and stamped out, 
Belgian, as well as Dutch, English and French. Some of’fhe 
loudest protests against the new order may be taken from 
Belman sources. Everywhere, in flagrant disregard of fte Treaty 
of Berlin, the State proclaimed itself to be the sole landlord 
and the sole trader. In some cases it worked its own so-called 
property, in other cases it leased it. Even tliose who had striven 
to help King Leopold in the earlier stages of his enterprise were 
thrown overboard. Major Parminter, himself engaged in trade 
upon the Congo, sums up the situation in 1892 as follows: 
“ To sum up, the application of the new decrees of the Govern¬ 
ment signifies this: that the State considers as its private 
property the whole of the Congo Basin, excepting the sites of 
the nktives’ villages and g^dens. It decrees that all the pro¬ 
ducts of this immense region are its private property, and it 
monopolizes the trade in them. As regards the primitive 
propnetors, the native tribes, they are dispossessed by a simple 
circular; permission is graciously granted to them to collect 
such products, but only on condition that they bring them for 
sale to the State for whatever the latter may be pleased to give 
them. As regards alien traders, they are prohibited in all this 
territory from trading ivith the natives.” 

Eveiywhere there were stem orders—to the natives on the 
one hand, that they had no right to gather the products of their 
own forests; to independent traders on the other hand, that 
they were liable to punishment if they bought anything from 
the natives. In Janua^, 1892, District Commissary Baert 
wrote: " The natives of the district of Ubangi-WcUe are not 
authorized to gather rubber. It has been notified to them that 
thw can only receive permission to do so on condition that they 

S ther the produce tor the c.xchisive benefit of the State.* 
iptain Le Marinel, a little later, is even nuue $xp^cit: •*' I 
have decided,” he says, " to enforce rigoroudy the rights of 
the State over its domain, and. In consequence, camlet allow 
the natives to convert to their own profit, or to sell totJthers, 
any part of the rubber or ivory forming the fruits of £he domhin. 
Iradm who purchase, or attempt to purchase, such fruits of this 
domain from the natives—^whicn traits the State oqly authorizes 
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the natives to gather subject to the condition that they are 
brought to it—render themselves, in my opinion, guilty of re¬ 
ceiving ' stolen goods, and I shall denounce them to the 
judicial authorities, so that proceedings may be taken against 
them.^* 


•The bi^ht of these insignificant officials issuing proclama¬ 
tions, whicb. were in distinct contradiction to the expressed 
will of all the great Powers of the world, might at the time 
havebseemed ludicrous; but the history of the next seventeen 
years was to prove that a small malignant force, driven on by 
greed, may prove to be more powerful than a vague general 
philanthropy, strong only in good intentions and platitudes. 
During these years—from 1890 to 1895—whatever indignation 
might be felt among traders over the restrictions placed uimui 
them, the only news received by the general public from the 
Congo Free State concerned tlie founding of new stations, and 
the idea prevailed that King Leopold’s enterprise was indeed 
working out upon the humanitarian lines wliich had been 
originally planned. Then, for the first time, incidents occurred 
winch gavp some glimpse of the violence and anarchy which 
really prevailed. 

The first of these, so far as (Ireat Britain is concerned, lay 
in the treatment of natives from Sierra i.eone, I.agos, and other 


British Settlements, who had been engaged by the Belgians to 
come to Congoland and help in railway construction and other 
work. Coming from the settled order of such a colony as Sierra 
Leone or Lagos, these natives complained loudly when they 
found themselves working side by side with impresscHl Congolese, 
and under the discipline of the armed sc-ntincls of the Force 
Publique. 'they were discontented, and the discontent was met 
By,(jorporal punishment. The matter grew to the dimensions of 
a scandal. . 

In answ^ t» a question asked in the House of Commons 
on I2th March, 1896, Mr. Chamberlain, as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, stated that complaints had been received of 
these British subjects having been employed withf)Ut their 
consent as soldiers, and of their having been cruelly flogged, and, 
in some ca§es, shot; and he added: They were engaged with 
the ,knowJedg« of Her Majesty’s representatives, and every 
possible prtc^tidh was taken in their interests; but, in consc- 

S [ueace of* the complaints received, the recruitment *0! labourers 
Of the Congo has been prohibited." ^ , 

This refusal of the recruitment of labourers by Great Britain 
was the first public and national sign of disapproval of Congolese 
’methods. A few years later, a more pointed one was given, 
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when the Italian War Ministiy refused to allow their officers 
to serve with the Congo forces. , 

Early in 1895 occurred the Stokes affair, which moved public ' 

3 union deeply, both in this country and in Gerpany. ^jdharles 
enry Stokes was an Englishman by birth, but he r^ded in 
German East Africa, was the recipient of a German Decoratien 
for bis services on behalf of German colonization, Und form^ his 
trading caravans from a German base, with East African natives 
as his porters. He had led such a caravan over the Congo •State 
border, when he was arrested by Captain Lothaire, an officer 
in command of some Congolese troops. The unfortunate Stokes, 
may well have thought himself safe as the subject of one great 
Power and the agent of another, but he was tried instantly in 
a most informal manner upon a charge of selling guns to the 
natives, was condemned, and was hanged on the following 
morning. When Captain Lothaire reported his proceedings to 
his superiors they signified their approbation by promoting 
him to the high rank of Commissaire-G6neral. 

The news of this trageily excited as much indignation in Berlin 
as in London. Faced with the facts, the representatives of the 
Free State in Brussels—that is, the agents of the King—were 
compelled to admit the complete illegality of the whole incident, 
and could only fall back upon the excuse that Lotliaire’s action 
was bond-fide, and free from personal motive. This is by no 
means certain, for as Baron von Marschall pointed out to the 
acting British Ambassador at Berlin, 'Stokes was known to be 
a successful trader in ivory, exporting it by the east route, 
and so depriving the officers of the Cor^o Goveiiimeat of a 
ten per cent, commission, which would be received by them if 
it were exported by the west route. “ This was the reason," 
the report continued, quoting the German Statesman’s words, 
/" that he had been done away with, and not'on account of an 
alleged sale of arras to Arabs, his death being,-in fact, •not an 
act of justice, but one of commercial protection, neither more 
nor less." > 

This was one reading of the situation. Wlietherlt was a 
true one or not, there could be no two opinions as to the illegality 
of the proceedings. Under pressure from England, Lothaire 
was tried at Boma and acquitted. He was again, <.under the 
same pressure, tried at Brussels, when the Prosecuting Comi^ 
thought it ^consistent with his duty to plead for an. acqtuttal 
and the proceedings, became a fiasco, 'there the matto' was 
allowed to remain. A Blue Book 6 i x88 pages is the last lAcmu- 
ment to Charles Henry Stokes, and his executioner returned to 
high^office in the Congo Free State, where his nam^ soon recurred 
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in the accounts of the violent and high-handed proceedings 
which ihake up the history of that country. He was appoints 
Direc^r of the Antwerp S^ety for the Commerce of the Congo— 
an ap{h>intment for which Hing Leopold must have been re¬ 
sponsible—and he managed the affairs of that company until 
he vras implioated in the Mongalla massacres, of which more will 
be said hueafter. 

has been* necessary to descrim the case of Stokes, because it 
is l^torical, but nothing is further from my intention than to 
address national amour propre in the matter. It was a mere 
accident that Stokes was an Englishman, and the outnige re¬ 
mains the same had he been a citi2en of any State. Tlie cause 
I plead is too broad, and also too lofty, to be supported by any 
narrower appeals than those which may be addressed to aU 
humanity. I will proceed to describe a case which occurred a 
few years later to show that men of other nationalities suffered 
as well as the English. Stokes, the Englishman, was killed, and 
his death, it was said by some Congolese apologists, was due to 
his not having, after his summary trial, announced tha|j he wmld 
lodge an immediate appeal to the higlicr court at Boina.‘ Rabinck, 
the Austrian, the victim of similar proceedings, did appeal to 
the higher court at Bonia, and it is interesting to sec wluit ad- 
yantage he gained by doing so. 

l^abinek was, as I have said, an Austrian from Olmutz, a 
man of a gentle and loviiblc nature, jMpular with all who knew 
liiin, and remarkable, as several have tcstilied, for his just and 
kindly treatment of the natives. He had, for s<jme years, 
traded with the people of Katanga, which is the south-eastern 
portipn of Ihe Congo State where it abuts ujjon British Central 
•Africa. Tlie natives were at the time in arms against the 
Belmans, but Kabinek had acquired such influence among them 
thiif be was still able to carry on his trade in ivory and rubber for 
which he held a permit froin the Katanga Company. 

• Shortly after i^ceiving this permit, for which he had paid a 
considerable sum, certain changes were made in the coinpany 
by which the State secured a controlling influence in it. A 
new manager appeared, who represent^ the new rifgtma, 
supersedipg M. L^veque, who had sold the permits in the 
name oi'tlfb original company. This manager was zealous 
that the whole trade of the country should btelong to the 
(^nce^ionnaire Company, which was practically the Govern¬ 
ment, according to the usual, but internationally Ul^fal, habit 
of tl^ State. To secure this trade, the first step was evidently 
to destroy so well known and successful a private trader as 
IL ,Ra^ek.* In spite of his penuitSt therefore, a charity was • 
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trumped up against him of liaving traded illegally in rubber— 
an onence which, even if he had no permit, was an impc^ibility 
in the face of that complete freedom of trade whicji was 
guaranteed by the Treaty of Berlin. The young Austrian 
could not bring himself to believe that the matter was Serious. 
His letters are extant, showing that he regarded the mAter 
as so preposterous that he could not feel any f^rs upon the 
subject. He was soon to be undeceived, and his eyes were opened 
too late to the character of the men and the organization with 
which he was dealing. His trade rivals sat in court-martial upon , 
him. Tlie offence with which he was charged, dealing ille^lly 
in rubber, was one which could only be punished by a maximum 
imprisonment of a month. This would not serve the purpose in 
view. The manager within forty minutes tried the case, 
condemned the prisoner, and sentenced him to a year’s im¬ 
prisonment. There was an attempt to excuse this monstrous 
sentence afterwards by the assertion that the crime punished 
was that of selling guns to the natives, but as a matter of fact 
there was at the time no mention of anything of the #ort, as is 
proved by the existing mhiutes of the trial. Rabinek naturally 
appealed against such a Sentence. He would liave been wiser 
had he submitted to it in the nearest guard-house. In that case 
he might possibly have esciped with his life. In the other, h^ 
was doomed. " He will go,*’ said an othcial, “ on such a nice 
little voyage that he will act like this no more, and otliers will 
take example from it.” The voyage in question was the two 
thousand miles wiiich separated Katanga from the Appeal Court 
at Boma. He was to travel all this way mider the sole escort 
of bkick soldiers, who had their own instructions. Th^ un¬ 
fortunate man fdt that he could never reach his destinatign 
alive. ” Rumours liave it,” he wrote to his relatives, “ that 
Europeans who have been taken are poisoned, so^f I disappear 
without further news you may guess what has become of me.” 
Nothing more was heard from liim save two. agonized letters, 
begging officials to speed him on liis way. He died as he had 
foreseen, on the trip down tlie Congo, and was hurriedly buried 
in a wayside station when two hours more wquid have 
brought the body to Leopoldville. If it is. possible ^o add a 
darker shadow to the black business it lies in the lacf that the 
apologists of .the State endeavoured to make the world believe 
that thdr victim’s death was due to his own habit oLtakiug 
morphia. The fact is denied by four creditalde‘ witnesses, 
who knew him wrell, but most of au is it dgnied by the activity 
and energy which had made him one of the leadu^ traders of 
Central Africa—too good a trader, to be allowed oped competition 
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with King Leopold’s huge commercial monopoly. As a last 
and almost inconceivable touch, the whole of the dead man’s 
caravaife and outfits, amounting to some £15,000, were seized 
by those who had driven him to his death, and by the last 
report neither his relatives nor his creditors have received any 
portionp of this large sum. Consider the whole story and say 
U ibis an exa^[eration to state that Gustav Maria Rabinek was 
robbed and murdered by the Congo Free State. 

Hjiving shrfwn in these two examples the way in which the 
Congo Free State has dared to treat the citizens of European 
States who have traded within her borders, I will now proceed 
to detail, in chronological order, some account of the dark story 
of that State’s relations to the subject races, for whose morai 
and material advantage we and other European Powers have 
answered. For every case I chronicle there arc a hundred w'hich 
are known, but which cannot here be dealt with. For every one 
known, there are ten thousand, the story of wliich never csime 
to Europe. Consider how vast is the country, and how few the 
missionaries or consuls who alone would report such matters. 
Consider also that every official of the Congo State is sworn 
neither at* the time nor afterwards to reveal any matter that 
may have come to his knowledge. Consider, lastly, that the 
missionary or consul acts as a deterrent, and that it is in the 
huge stretch of country where neither are to be found that 
tne, agent has his own unfettered way. With all these con- 
sid^tions, is it not clear that the terrible facts which we 
know are but the mere margin of that welter of violence and 
injustice which the Jesuit, Father ycrmccrsch, has summed up 
in the two words, " Immeasurable Misery I ” 
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THE WORKING OF THE SYSTEM 

Haying claimed, as I have shown, the whole of the land, and 
therefore the whole of its products, the State—that is, the 
King—^proceeded to construct a system by which these products 
could be gathered most rapidly and at least cost. The essence 
of this system was that the people who had been dispossessed 
(ironically called " citizens ") were to be forced to gather, for 
the p];ofit of the State, those very products which had been 
taken from them. This was to be effected by two ipeans; the 
one, taxation, by which an arbitrary amoimt, ever growing 
larger until it consumed almost their whole lives in the gathering, 
shoidd be claimed for nothing. The other, so-callcd barter, by 
which the natives were paid for the stuff exactly what the State 
chose to give, and in the form the State chose to give it, there 
being no competition allowed from any other purchaser. This 
remuneration, ridiculous in value, took the most absurd shape, 
the natives being compelled to take it, whatever tiie amount, 
and however little they might desire it. Consul Thesiger, in 
1908, describing their so-caUed barter, says: “The goms he 
proceeds to distribute, giving a bat to one man, or an iron hoe- 
nead to another, and so on. Each recipient is then at the end 
of a month responsible for so many balls of rubber. 'No*choice 
of the objects is given, no refusal is allowed. If any one makes 
any olnection, 'the stuff is thrown down at his .door, and whether 
it IS taken or left, the man is responsible for so many balb at the 
end of the month. The total amounts are fixed by the agents 
at the maximum which the inhabitants are capable of produemg." 

Bat is it not dear that natives, especially tribes who, as 
Stanley has recorded, had remarkable aptitudd fof trtide, would 
refuse to dcr business at all upon such terms ? That b just 
where the system came in. 

By thb system soipe two thousand white'agents were scattered 
over the Free State to collect the produce. These whites were 
placed in ones and twos in the more central po^ts, and each 
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was given a tract of country containing a certain number of 
%^ages.* By the help of the inmates he was to gather the 
rubber, which was the must valuable asset. These whites, 
many M whom were men of low morale before they left Europe, 
vrere^wsetchedly pmd, the scale rui\ning from 150 to 300 francs 
a i^nth. This pay they might supplement by a commission 
or bonus on the amount of niblwr collected. If their returns 
were large it Iheant increased p;iy, ofliciiil praise, a more s[)eedy 
return to Europe, and a better ciiance of promotion. If, on the 
other hand, the returns were small, it meant poverty, harsh 
reproof and degradation. No systetn could be devised by winch 
a body of men could be so driven to attain results at any c<Mt. 
It is not to the absolute discredit of Belgians that such an exist¬ 
ence should have demoralimi them, and, indeed, there were 
other nationalities besides Belgians in the ranks of the agents. 
I doubt if Englishmen, Ameriomis. or Germans could have escajxjd 
the same result had they been exposed in a tropical country to 
similar temptations. 

And now, the two thousand agents l>cing in place, and eager 
to enforce*the collection of rubber upon very unwilling natives, 
how did the system intend th.at they should set almut _ it ? 
The method was as efficient as it was absolutely diabolical. 
Each agent was given control over a certiiin numbtir of savages, 
ifrawn from the wild tribes, but armed with firearms. One or 
more of these was placed in each village to ensure that the 
villagers should do their task. These are the men who are 
rall^a “ Capitas," or head-men in the accounts, and who are 
the actual, though not the monil, jx'r|ictrators of so many horrible 
deeds. Imagine the nightmare which lay u[M)n each vill^e while 
this l!arbaiian squatted in the midst of it. Day or night 
cobfd never get iw^'ay from him. He called for palm wine. He 
called for*wonjen. He beat them, mutilated them, and shot 
them down at his pleasure. He enforced public incest in ordw 
tp amuse himself by the sight. Sometimes they plucked up 
spirit and killed *him. The Belgian Commission records that 
X42 capitas had been killed in seven months in a single distrirt. 
T hen came the punitive expedition, and the destruction of the 
whrfe confimmity. The more terror the Capita inspired, the 
mpre usei*«l 1*8 was, the more eagerly the villagers obeyed Wm, 
ani the ipore nibber yielded its commission to the qgent. When 
the amoOnt fell ofl, then the C.apita was himself made to feel Mmc 
of those physical pains which he had inflicted upon others._ Often 
the wh^ agent far exceeded in cruelty the barbarian who 
carri^ wt ms commissions. Often, too, the white man pushed 
the hb«-k aade, and acted himself as torturer and executhmer. 
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As a rule, however, the relationship was as I have stated, 
the outrages being actually committed by the Capi^, but 
with the approval, and often in the presence of their white 
enmloyers. •*’ 

it would be absurd to suppose that the agents were alteqpaljy 
merciless, and that there were not some who were tom m»two 
by the desire for wealth and promotion on the one ^de and the 
horror of their daily task upon the other. Here’are two illus¬ 
trative extracts from the letters of Lieutenant Tilkens, as quoted 
by M. Vandervelde in the debate in the Belgian Chamber: 

" The steamer v. d. Kerkhove is coming up the Nile. It will require 
the colossal number of fifteen hundred porters—unhappy blacks 1 
I cannot think of them. I ask myself how I shall find such a 
number. If the roads were passable it would make some differ¬ 
ence, but they are hardly cleared of morasses, where many will 
meet their death. Hunger and weariness wiU make an end of 
many more in the eight days’ march. How much blood will 
the transport make to flow 1 Already I have had to make war 
three times against the chieftains who will not take ^art in this 
work. The people prefer to die in the forest instead of doing 
this work. If a chieftain refuses, it is war, and this horrible 
war—^perfect firearms against spear and lance. A chieftain h^ 
just left me with the complaint: ‘ My viUage is in ruins,,,my 
women are killed.' But what can I do ? I am often compelled 
to put these unhappy chieftains into chains until they collect 
one or two hundred porters. Very often my soldiers find the 
villages empty, then they seize the women and children." 

To his mother he writes: 

" Com. Verstraeten visited my station and highly- congratu¬ 
lated me. He said the attitude of his report hung upon the 
quantity of rubber I woul^ bring. My quantity rosq from 
360 kilos in Sertember to 1,500 in October, and from January 
it will be 4,0Q^A>er month, which gives me 5^ francs over my 
pay. Am I nm a lucky fellow ? And if I continue, in two years 
1 shall have-reached an additional 12,000 francs.” 

But a year later he writes in a different tone to Major Lenssens: 

" I look forward to a general rising. I warned you before, 
I think, already in my la^t letter. The cause always the 
same. The natives are weary of the regime —transport labour, 
collection of rubber, preparation of food stores for bH^s and 
whites. Again for three months I have had to fight with only 
ten days' rest. I have prisoners. For two yeaif qpw 1 
have b^ carrying on war in uiis neighbourhood. But I cannot 
say I have subjected the people. They prefer to die. What 
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can I do ? I am paid to do my work, I am a tool in the hands 
of my ^periors, and I follow orders as discipline requires.” 

l^U.os consider now for an instant the chain of events 
which render such a situation not only possible, but inevitable. 
The State is run with the one object of producing revenue. 
For^ this end ^ land and its produce are appropriated. How, 
then, is this {>roduce to be gathered ? It can only be by the 
natives. But if the natives gather it they must be paid their 
price, which will diminish profits, or else they will refuse to work. 
Then they must be made to work. But the agents are too few to 
make them work. Then they must employ such sub-agents as 
will strike most terror into the people. But if these sub-agents 
are to ms^e the people work all the time, then they must them¬ 
selves reside in the villages. So a Capita must be sent as a con¬ 
stant tmor to each village. Is it not clear that these steps are 
not accidental, but are absolutely essential to the original idea. 
Given the confiscation of the land, all the rest must logically 
follow. It is utterly futile, therefore, to imatpne that any reform 
can set matters right. Such a tiring is impossible. Until un¬ 
fettered trade is unconditionally restored, as it now e.xists in 
every German and English colony, it is absolutely out of the 
question that any specious promises or written decrees can 
modify the situation. But, on the other hand, if trade be put 
upon this natural basis, then for many years the present owners 
of the Congo liind, instead of sharing dividends, must psiy out 
at least a million a year to administer the country, exactly as 
Eiigland pAys nearly half a million a year to administer the 
neighbouring land of Nigeria. To grasp that fact is to under¬ 
stand the root of the whole question. 

.And one more point before we proceed to the dark catalogue 
of the fads. \Vlicre did the resimnsibility for these decnls of 
blood,* these thousands of cold-blooded murders lie ? Was it 
with the Capita ? He was a cannibal and a mlfian, but if he 
did not inspire terror in the village he was him^f punished by 
the agent. Was it, then, with the agent ? He was a degraded 
man, and yet, as I have already said, no men could serve on such 
terms in « tropical country without degradation. He was 
goaded and ddxpn to crime by the constant clamour from 
those above him. Was it, then, with the District ^inmissary ? 
He 1^ reached a res^nsible and well-paid post, which he wo^d 
lose if Us p^icidar district fell behind in the race of production. 
Wa^ it, tn&,* with the Governor-General at Boma ? He vras 
a man ht a hardened conscience, but for him also there was 
mitigation. He was there for a purpose with definite ^.orders 
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from home which it was his duty to cany through. It would 
take a man erf exceptional character to throw up his high position, 
sacrifice his career, and refuse to carry out the evil system which 
Wart been planned before he was allotted a place in it. 
then, was the guilt ? There were half a dozen officials in Brussels 
who were, as shown already, so many bailifis paid to manage a. pro* 
perty upon lines laid down for them. Trace back the chain nbm 
the reo-handed savage, through the worried, biliotis agent, the 
pompous Commissary, the dignified Governor-General, the smooth 
diplomatist, and you come finally, without a break, and with¬ 
out a possibility of mitigation or excuse, upon the cold, scheming 
brain which framed and drove the whole machine. It is upon 
the King, always the King, that the guilt must lie. He planned 
it, knowing the results wliich must follow. They did follow. 
He was well informed of it. Again and again, and yet again. 
Ins attention was drawn to it. A word from him would have 
altered the system. The word was never said. There is no 
possible subterfuge by which the moral guilt can be deflected from 
the head of the State, the man w'ho went to Africa for the freedom 
of commerce and the regeneration of the native. 
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IV 

FIRST FRUITS OF THE SYSTEM 

The first testimony which I shall cite is that of Mr. Clave, 
which covers the years 1893 up to his death in 1805. Mr, Clave 
was a young Englishman, who had been for six years in the em¬ 
ploy of the State, and whose character and work were highly 
commended by Stanley. Four years after the expiration of 
his engagement he travelled as an independent man right across 
the whole country, from Tanganyika in the east to Matadi near 
the mouth of the river, a distance of 2,000 miles. The agent 
and rubber systems were still in their infancy, but already he 
remarked on every side that violence and disregard of human 
life which were soon to grow to such projwrtions. Remember 
thafr he was himself a Stanley-man, a pioneer and a native 
trader, by no means easy to shock. Here are some of his 
remarks as taken from his diary. 

Dealing with the release of slaves by the Belgians, for which 
so much ctedit has been claimed, he sasm (C«i<. Mag., Vol. 53): 
• 

' V They ate supposed to be taken out of slavery and freed, but I 
fail to see,)iow this can be argued out. They are taken from 
their villages and shipped south, to lie soldiers, workers, etc., 
dn the State stations, and what were peaceful families have 
been broken up, and the different members spread about the 
place. They ha\'e to be made fast and guarded for transportation, 
or Aey would all run away. This does not look as though the 
freedom promised had any seductive prospects. The ^oimg 
children wus * liberated ’ are handed over to the French mission 
stations, where tlfey receive the kindest care, but nothing justi¬ 
fies thfe form of serfdom. I can understand the* State com- 
polling natives to do a certain amount of work for a certain 
time*; but tO take people forcibly from their homes, and despatch 
them hefe and thm, breaking up families, is not right. 1 shall 
leant more about this on the way and at Kabambars. If thew 
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conditions are to exist, I fail to see how the anti-^very move¬ 
ment is to benefit the native.” 

With regard to the use of barbarous soldiers he says: 

" State soldiers are also employed without white ..officers. 
This should not be allowed, for the black soldiers do not rmdet- 
stand the reason of the fighting, and instead of submission being 
sought, often the natives are massacred or driven»away into the 
hills. . . . But the black soldiers are bent on fighting and taid- 
ing; they want no peaceful settlement. They have good rifies 
and ammunition, resize their superiority over the natives with* 
their bows and arrows, and they want to shoot and kill and rob. 
Black delights to kill black, whether the victim be man, woman, 
or child, and no matter how defenceless. This is no reasonable 
way of settling the land; it is merely persecution. Blacks can¬ 
not be employed on such an errand uiiless under the leadership 
of whites.’^ 

He met and describes one Lieutenant Hambursin, who seems 
to have been a capable officer : 

** Yesterday the natives in a neighbouring village came to 
complain that one of Hambursin’s soldiers had killed a villager; 
they brought in the offender’s gun. To-day at roll-call the sol¬ 
dier appeared without his gun ; his guilt was proved, and without 
more to do, be was hanged on a tree. Hambursin has hanged 
several for the crime of murder.” 

Had there been more Hambursins there might have been 
fewer scandals. Glave proceeds to comment on the treat¬ 
ment of prisoners; 

” In stations in charge of white men. Government officers, one 
sees strings of poor emaciated old women, some of them mere 
skeletons, working from six in the morning till noon, and from 
half-past two till six, carr3nng clay water-jars, tramping about 
in gangs, with a rope round the neck, and connected by a rope 
one and a half yards apart. They are prisoners of w^. In war 
the old women are always caught, but should recede a fittle 
humanity. They are naked, except for a nfisefiabte patch of 
cloth of sevnal parts, held in place by a string round the waist. 
They 9 xe not loosened from the rope for any purpose. They live 
in the guard-house under the charge of black native sentrira, 
who denght in dapping and iU-using them, for juty is iiot jn the 
heart of the native. Some of the women have^babie^ bat they ' 
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go to work Just the same. They fonn, indeed, a miseiaUe 
specta^, and one wondeis that old women, although prisoners 
of war, ^ould not lecdve a little more consideration; at least, 
their<)akednes 3 might be hidden." 

DestbriUng the natives he says: 

• 

"The natives are not lazy, good-for-nothing fellows. Their' 
fine powers •are obtained by hard work, sobriety and frugal 
livibg." 

He gives a glimpse of what the chicotte is like, the favourite 
and universal instnunent of torture used by the agents and 
officers of the Free State: 

"The 'chicotte' of raw hippo hide, especially a new one, 
trimmed like a corkscrew, witn edges like knife-blades, and as 
hard as wood, is a terrible weapon, and a few blows bring blood; 
not more tl^ twenty-five blows should Ik given uriless the 
offence is very serious. Though we persuade ourselves that the 
African’^ skin is very tough, it needs an extraordinary constitu¬ 
tion to withstand the terrible punishment of one hundind blows; 
generally the victim is in a state of insensibility after twenty- 
five or thir^ blows. At the first blow he yells abominably; 
(then he quiets down, and is a mere groaning, quivering body 
till the operation is over, when the culprit stumbles away, 
often with gashes which wiU endure a lifetime. Jt is bad enough 
the flogging of men, but far worse is this punishment when 
inflictea on women and children. Small boys of ten or twelve, 
with excitable, hot-tempered masters, are oit&a, most harshly 
treated. At Kasongo there is a great deal of cruelly displayed. 

' {.^w two boys very badly cut. I conscientiously bdieve tlmta 
man who receives one hundred blows is often nearly killed, and 
^ has his spirit«broken for life." 

. He has a glimpse of the treatment of the subjects of other 
nations* 

"Two days before my arrival (at Wabundu) two Sena 
Leoneanvwere hanged by Laschet. They were sentries cm guard* 
and wWle the\i were asleep allowed a native Cluef, who was a 
)>risoner* and in chains, to escape. Next morning Laschet, in 
a fit ofrage, hamed the two men. They were Bntiah suUects, 
•eua^ ^ the Congo Free State as soldiets. In time of war, 

1 nipoiM, fliw could be executed, after court-martial, by being 
-,ahaC ;^^t to hang a subject of any other countryjritlu^ triu. 

^ asems to mtontn^geona.''^ 
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TaUdog of the geaeral unrest he sa}rs: 

' It is the natural outcome of the harsh, cruel poliqr bf the 
State in wringii^ rubber from these people without paying for 
it The revolution will extend.” He ados: “ The post (Isahgi) 
is close to the laige settlement of an important coast 'man,, 
Kayamba, who now is devoted to the interests of the State, 
catchy daves for them, ancf stealing ivory from the natives of 
: the interior. Does the philan^ropic King of the Belgians 
: know about this ? If‘not, he ought to.'' 

As he gets away from the zone of war, and into that which 
should represent peace, his comments become more bitter. 
The nascent rubber trade began to intrude its methods upon his 
notice: 

*' Formerly the natives were well treated, but now expeditions 
have been sent in every direction, forcing natives to make rubber 
and to bring it to the stations.' Up the Ikelemba, we are taking 
down one hundred slaves, mere children, all taken in unholy 
wars against the natives. ; . . It was not necessary in the 
olden times when we white men had no force at all. Tms forced 
commerce is depopulating the country. . . . Left Equateur at 
eleven o'clock this morning, after taking on a caigo of one 
hundred small slaves, principally boys, seven or eight years old, ' 
with a few girls among the batch, all stolen from the nativck. 
The Commissary of the district is a violent-tempered fellow. 
^yhile arranging to take on the hundred small slaves a woman 
who bad charge of the youi^ters was rather slow in, under¬ 
standing his order, delivered in very poor Kabanji. He sprang 
at her, slapped her in the face, and as she ran away, kicked her. 
'They talk of philanthropy and civilization I Where it is, I do 
not Kiow.” 

And again: 

” Most white officers out on the Congo are averse to the india- 
rubber policy of the State, but the laws command it. Therefore, 
at. each post one finds ^e natives deserting their hogies, and 
escaping to tiie French side of the river when possible." 

As he goes on, his conviptions grow stronger: 

** Everywhere,” he said, ” I hear the same news of tte d^ngs 
of the Con^ Free State—rubber and minder, slaV^ in its 
Worst form. It is said that half the lib^rdsmt down die ^ ;the 
tdad... In Europe we understand £k^ die vxd filidrda 
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daves saved from their cruel masters. Not at all I Most of 
iiem result from wars made against the natives because of ivory 
a rulfber," 

oA*all sides he sees e^dence of the utter disregard of humanity: 

•" To-day Jf saw the dead body of a carrier lying on the trail. 
There could have been no mistake about his being a sick man; 
he^ was nothing but skin and bones. These posts ought to give 
some cate to the porters; the heartless msregard for life is 
abominable. . . . Native life is considered of no value by the 
Belgians. No wonder the State is hated.” 

Finally, a little before his death, he heard of that practice of 
mutilation which was one of the most marked fruits of the policy 
of '* moral and material advantage of the native races " pro¬ 
mised at the Berlin Conference: 

“ Mr. Harvey heard from Clark, who is at Lake Mantumba, 
that the State soldiers have been in the vicinity of his station 
recently^ fighting and taking prisoners ; and he himself h.ad seen 
several men with bunches of hands signifying their individual 
skill. These, I presume, they must produce to prove their 
success I Among the hands were those of men and women, and 
also those of little children. The missionaries are so much at 
the mercy of the State that they do not report these barbaric 
happenings to the people at home. I have previously heard of 
hands, among them children’s, being brought to the stations, 
but I was not so satisfied of the truth of the former information 
as of the.reports received just now by Mr. Harvey from Clark. 
MiKh of this sort of thing is going on at the Equatcur StatioiL 
•“Phe methods employed are not necessary. Years ago, when I 
was on duty at the Equateur without soldiers, I never had any 
difficulty in getting what men I needed, nor did any other station 
in the old, humane days. The stations and the boats then had 
no difficulty in* finding men or labour, nor will the Belgians, if 
they introduce more reasonable methods.” 

A sentence which is worth noting is: “The missionaries 
sure so jnuch at the mercy of the State that th^ do not report 
•these bkrb&iicf happening to the people at home.” Far mom 
the question being one, s^ich, as the apologists fur King Leopold 
, havneontended, has b^ fomented by the missionaries, it has 
sfctiully been held back by them, and it is only the courage and 
truttthuness of a handful of Englidimen and Americans which 
have finally faronghtit to the hunt; 

r 
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So much for Mr. X^Iave’s testimony. He was an English 
traveller. Mr. Murphy, an American missionaty, was wormn^ 
in another part of the country, the region where the tJban^ 
joins the Congo, during the same years. Let us see how f^ his 
account, written entirSy independently {Times, Novemb& i8, 
i 895)> agrees -^th the other i 

“ I have seen these thinp done,” he said, " and°have remon¬ 
strated with the State in the years 1888,1889, arid 18^, but never 
got satisfaction. I have been in the interior and hkve seen "the 
ravages made by the State in pursuit of this iniquitous trade. 
Let me give an incident to show how this unrighteous trade 
affects the people. ' One day a State corporal, who was in chaige 
of the post of bolifa, was going round the town collecting rubber. 
Meeting a ixxir woman, whose husband was away he 

asked: ‘ Where is your husband ?' She answered by pointing to 
the river. He tnen asked: ‘ Where is his rubber ? ’ She 
answered: ‘ It is ready for you.’ Whereupon he said: ‘ You lie,' 
and lifting up his gun, shot her dead. Shortly afterwards the 
husband returned and was told of the murder of his wife. He 
went straight to the corporal, taking with him his rubber, and 
asked why he had shot his wife. The wretched man then raised 
his gun and killed the corporal. The soldiers ran away to the 
headquarters of the State, and made representations of the case, 
with the result that the Commissary sent a large force to sup-' 
port the authority of the soldiers; the town was looted, burnt, 
and many people were killed and wounded.” 

Again: 

" In November last (1894) there was heavy fightuig on. the 
Bosira, because the people refused to give rubber, and I'was t^ld 
upon Ae authority of a State officer that no less than eighteen 
hundred people were killed. Upon another occasion in the same 
month some soldiers ran away from a State steamer, and, it 
was said, went to the town of Bombumba. TJie officer sent a 
message telling the chief of the town to mve them up. He 
answered that lie could not, as-the fugitives had not been in his 
town. The officer sent the messenger a second time, with the 
order: * Come to me at once, or war in the morning.' The 
next morning the old Chief went to meet the Bdgi^,’>and waa 
attadced withput provocation. He himself was wounded, his 
wife was killed before bis eyes, and her head cut ofi in order that 
th^ mieht Possess the brass necklet that she wore.- Twenty- 
four of the Chiefs people were also killed, and all for the^pal^ 
reason given above. Again the people of Lake Mantumba 
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ran away on amount of the cruelty of the State, and the latter 
sent sorne soldiers in charge of a coloured corporal to treat with 
them and induce them to return. On the way the troops met 
a caiw]{e containing seven of the fugitives. Under some paltry 
pretext they made the people land, shot them, cut ofl their 
hands *Md took them to the Commissary. The Mantumba people 
coiliplained to the missionary at Irebu, and he went down to see 
if the story sgas true. He ascertained the case to be just as they 
had narrated, and found that one of the seven was a little girl, 
who was not quite dead. The child recovered, and she mres 
to-day, the stitmp of the handless arm witnessing against this 
horrible practice. These are only a few things of many that 
have taken place in one district." 

It was not merely for rubber that these horrors were done. 
Much of the county is unsuited to rubber, and in those parts 
there were other imposts which were collected with equal 
brutality. One village had to send food and was remiss one day 
in supplying it: 

"The people were quietly sleeping in their beds when they 
heard a shot fired, and ran out to sec what was the matter. 
Finding the soldiers had surrounded the town, their only thought 
was escape. As they raced out of their homes, men, women 
*nd children, they were ruthlessly shot down. Their town wa.' 
utterly destroyed, and is a ruin to this day. The only reason for 
this fight was that the people had failed to bring Kwanga (food) 
to the State upon that one day." 

Finally {dr. Murphy says : " The niblier question is account¬ 
able, for most of the horrors perpetrated in the Congo. It has 
reduced the people to a state of utter despair. Each town in 
the district is fbreed to bring a certain quantity to the head¬ 
quarters of the ‘Commissary every Sunday. It is collected by 
mree; the soldiers drive the people into the bush; if they will 
■not go they are.shot down, their left hands being cut on and 
taken as trophies to the Commissary. The soldiers do not care 
whom they shoot down, and they most often shoot poor helpless 
women and harmless children. These hands—the hands of 
men, wemeq and children—are placed in rows before the Com- 
inissaiy,Vho counts them to see the soldiers have not wasted 
the cartridges. The Commissary is paid a commission of about 
a peiay per pound upon all the rubber he gets; it is, therefore, 
to Ids interest to get as much as he can." 

I ieri> is corroboration and amplification of all that Mr. Glave 
had put fbr}raid. The system bad not been long established, 

at 
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and Was more effident ten or twelve ^eazs lato, but already it 
Was bearing some notable first frmte of dvULzation. King 
Leopold’s rule cannot be said to have left the couiltty un¬ 
changed. There is ample evidence that mutilations of this 
sort were unknown among the native savage. Knowledge was 
spreading under European rule. • 

Having heard the testimony of an English travdler and of 
an American missionary, let us now hear that ^of^ a Swedish 
dergyman, Mr. Sjoblom, as detailed in The Abmgines’ Friend, 
July, 1897. It covers much the same time as the other two, and 
is drawn from the Equateur district. Here is the system in 
full swing) 

s 

"They refuse to bring the rubber. Then war is dedared. 
The soldiers are sent in different directions. The people in the 
towns are attacked, and when they are running away into the 
forest, and try to hide themselves, and save thrar lives, they me 
found out by the soldiers. Then their gardens of rice are de¬ 
stroyed, and their supplies taken. Their plantains are cut down 
while they are young and not in fruit, and often thegr huts are 
burnt, and, of course, everything of value is taken. Within 
my own Imowledge forty-five villages were altogether burnt 
down. I say altogether, because there were many others partly 
burnt down. I passed through twenty-eight abandoned village5> 
The natives had left their places to go further inland. In omer 
to separate themselves from the white men they go part of the 
way down the river, or else they cross the river into French 
teniiory. Sometimes the natives are obliged to pay a large 
indemnity. The chiefs often have to pay with brass wire and 
slaves, and If the slaves do not make up the amount thdr wives 
axe sold to pay. I was told that by a Belgian officer. I will 
give 3rou,’’ Mr. Sjoblom continues, " an instance of a man I saw 
shot right before my eyes. In one of my inland journeys,* when 
I had gone a little further, perhaps, than the Commissary expectedT 
me to go, I saw something that perhara he wo'dd not have liked 
me to see. It was at a town c^ed ibera, one of the cannibal 
towns to wMch no white man had ever been before. I reached 
it at sunset, after the natives had returned from the various 
pfam in which they had been looking for india-rubber. Tb^' 
gathcaed together in a great crowd, beipg curidlis to ste a white 
i n">- Benoas, they had heard I had some good news to tell' 
them, whicl; came through the GospeL When that Uuse crowd 

K thered, and I was just ready to preach, the aeatiti^ rudied 
amoog thein to seixe an old man. Tl^ dragged Um«ade 
;a fitfle from crowd, and the sentiitel in chaig| came to me 
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and said,' I want to dioot this man, because he has been on the 
river filling to-day. He has not been on the river for india- 
rubber. I'told him: * I have not authority to stop you, 

I have, nothing to do with these palavers, but the people an 
hen to.hear what I have to say to them, and I don't want you 
tb ^ it befon my eyes.' He said:' All right, I will keep him in 
bonds, then, ^mtil to-morrOw meaning when you have gone, 
^en I wilLldll him.' But a few minutes afterward the sen¬ 
tinel came in a rage to the man and shot him right befon my 
eyes. Then he charged his rifle again and pointed it at Ae 
' others, who all rushed away like chaff before the wind. He 
told a little btw, eight or nine years of age, to go and cut off the 
right hand of the man who had been shot. The man was not 
quite dead, and when he felt the knife he tried to drag his 
1 ^(J aw'ay. The boy, after some labour, cut the hand off and 
laid it by a fallen tree. A little later this hand was put on a 
fire to smoke before being sent to the Commissary.” 

Here we get the sjrstem at its highest. I think that [nctun of 
the child hacking off the hand of the dying man at the order of 
the monsf^r who would have assuredly murdered him also had 
he hesitated to obey, is as diabolical a one as even the Congo 
could show. A pretty commentary upon the doctrine of Christ 
)^hich the missionary was there to preach 1 

%{r. Sjoblom seems to have been unable to believe at first that 
such deeds u’ere done with the knowledge and approval of the 
whites. He ventured to appeal to the Comniiss.'iry. " He turned 
in anger orv me,” he adds, " and in the presence of the soldiers 
said that-he would expel me from the town if I meddled with 
mattfrs of fbat kind any more.” 

would, indeed, have been rather absurd for the Commissary 
to* interfere when the severed hand had actually been cut off 
in order fo be^ presented to him. The whole procedure is ex¬ 
plained in the following paragraph: 

* "-If the rubber* does not reach the full amount required, the 
sentinels attack the natives. They kill some and bring the 
hands to the Commissary. Others are brought to the Com¬ 
missary a 9 prisoners. At the banning they came with their 
sm^ea l^ande. .The sentinels, or else the boys in attendance 
pA them.*put these hands on a little kiln, and after they had 
been smAed, they by and by put them on the top^f the rubber 
besketc l^have on many occasions seen this done.*^’ 

' Tlemwe in the latest State papers of the Belgian 
> nutiAtsthat they propose to continue the beneficent and diolis- 
ing mkk whidi t^..bave inherited. 
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Yet another pars^ph from Mr. Sjoblom showing the com¬ 
plicity of the Belgian authorities, and showing also that the 
'presence of the missionaries was some deterrent agaii&t open 
orutality. If, then, the latter saw as much as they di 4 ^. what 
must have been the condition of those huge tracts of country 
where no misaons existed ? ^ 

" At the end of 1895, thi( Commissary—aJl tt^ people were 
gathering the rubber—said he had often told the sentmdSi not 
to kill the prople. But on 14th December a sentinel passed our 
mission station and a woman accompanied him, carmng a 
basket of hands. Mr. and Mrs. Banks, besides mys^ went 
down the road, and they told fhe sentinel to put the hands on 
the road that they might count them. We counted eighteen 
right hands smoked, and from the size of the kmds we could 
judge that they belonged to men, women, and children. * We 
could not understand why these hands had been collected, as 
the Commissary had given orders that no more natives were to 
be killed for their hands. On my last journey I discovered the 
secret. One Monday night, a sentinel who had jusj, returned 
from the Commissary, said to me: ‘ What are the sentinels to 
do ? When all the people are gathered together, the Commissary 
openly tells us not to kill any more people, but when the people 
have gone he tells us privatdy that if they do not bring plen^ 
of india-rubber we must kill some, but not bring the hands to 
him.’ Some sentinels, he told me. had been put in chai ns 
because they killed some natives who happened to be near a 
mission station; but it was only because he thought it might 
become known that the Commissary, to Justify hirasflf; had put 
the men in chains. I said to the sentinel: * You shomd obey the 
first command, never to kill any more.' ‘The people,^..he 
answered, * unless they are frightens, do not bring in the rubber, 
and then the Commissa^ flogs us with the hippopotamus hide, 
or else he puts us in chains, or sends us to Boma.’ The sentmel 
added that the Commissary induced him to bide cruelty while 
letting it go on, and to do this in such a way that he m^ht be 
justified, m case it should become known and an investigation 
should be made. In such a case the Commissary sould say, 
i Why, I told him openly not to kill any more,’ ^d he might 
put urn blame on the soldier to Justify himself, though the bls^, 
and the punishment in all its force ought to have been put on' 
himself, mtec he had done such a tenible act in order to msguise 
or mislead justice. If the sentinels were puzzled \iboat this 
memage, what would the natives be ? ". 

1 have sqid that there was mote to be said for the cannibal 
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mordeFera than for those who worked the system. The Capitas 
pleaded,the same excuse. ** Don't take this to heart so much," 
said one of them to the missionary. " They kill us if we do not 
bring rubber. The Commissary has promised us if we bring 
plenty pf hands he will shorten our service. I have brought 
pl^y already, and I expect my time will soon be finished.’” 

That the dommissaries are steeped to the lips in this horrible 
business has been amply shoum in these paragraphs. Diit Mr. 
Sjoblom was able to go one stage further along the line which 
leads to the Palace at Brussels. M. Wahis, the Govemor- 
• G^eral, a ihan who has played a sinister part in the country, came 
up the river and endeavoured to get the outspoken Swede to con¬ 
tradict himself, or, failing that, to intimidate him. To get at 
the truth or to right the wrong seems to have been the last thing 
in his mind, for he knew well that the wrong was essential to 
the systern, and that without it the wheels would move more 
slowly and the head engineer in Europe would soon wish to 
know what was amiss with his rubber-producing machine. 
“ You may have seen all these things th.at you have stated.” 
said he, “ but nothing is proved.’’ The Commissary meanwhile 
had bem holding a rifie to the head of witnesses so as to niiiko 
sure that nothing would be proved. In spite of this Mr. Sjobloin 
managed to collect his evidence, and going to the Governor, 
aSked him when he could listen to it. " I don’t want to hear 
any’witnesses," said he, and then : " If you Continue to demiind 
investigation in these matters we will make a charge against 
you. . . . That means five years’ imprisonment.’’ 

Such is* Mr. Sjoblom’s narrative involving Governor Wahis 
in the geqpral infamy. ’’ It is not triie,’’ cries the Congolese 
apologist. Strange how Swedes, Americans, and British, lay¬ 
men and dergy, ^ unite in defaming this innocent State I No 
doubt 'the wicked’children lop off their own hands_ in order to 
cast a slur upon " the benevolent and philanthropic enterprise 
ol the Congo." 'Partuffe and Jack the Ripper—was ever such 
, a combination in the history of the world 1 

One more anecdote of Mr. Wahis, for it is not often that wc 
can get a Governor of the Congo in person face to face with the 
results of*Ws«own work. As he passed down the river, Mr. 
^dblom was able to report another outrage to him 

•‘Mr.'BanJcs told the Governor that he had scenMt himself, 
wfaeienppa M.‘ Wahis summoned the commandant in charge— 
•the oifiedt who had ordered the raid had already gone elsewhere 
—end-askdd him in French if the story were true. The Belgian 
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officer assured If. Wahis it was. but the latter, thinlring 
Mr. Banks did not understand French, said: 'After ail, you 
may have sera this; but you have no witnesses.' ' Oh,' said 
Mr. Banks, ' I can call the commandant, who has just t^d you 
that it is true.' M. Wahis then tried to minimize th^ matter, 
when, to his great surprise, Mr. Banks added: " In any case 
I have, at his own request, furnished to the Briti^ Consul, who 

B issed through here lately, a signed^ statement concerning it.' 

. Wahis rose from his chair, sa 3 dng: ‘ Oh, then, it is aU over 
Europe 1' Then for the first time he said that the responsible 
Commissary must be punished." 

It need not be added that the pimishment was the merest 
farce. 

These successive reports, each amplif 5 dng the other, coming 
on the top of the murder of Mr. Stokes, and the action of the 
British Colonial Office in prohibiting recruiting for Congobnd, 
had the effect of calling strong attention to the condition of that 
country. The charges were met partly by denial, partly by 

f eneral phrases about morality, and partly by bogus reform. 
I. Van Eetvelde, in Brussels, and M. Jules Houdret, in London, 
denied things which have since been proved up to the hilt. 
The refonn took the shape of a so-called Natives’ Protection 
Commission. Like all these reforms, it was utterly ineffectual, 
and was only meant for European consumption. No one 
knew so well as the men at Brussels tliat no possible reform 
could have any effect whatever unless the system was itself 
abolished, for that system produced outrages as logically and 
certainly as frost produces ice. The s^uel wiU show the 
results of the Natives' Protection Commission. 
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V 

FURTHER FRUITS OF THE SYSTEM 

For a moment I must interrupt the narrative of the long, dismal 
succession of atrocities in order to explain certain new factors 
in the situation. 

It has already been shown tliat the Congo State, unable to 
handle the whole of its vast domain, had sublet large tracts 
of it to monopolist compinies, in absolute contradiction to 
Article V. of the BerUn Treaty. Up to the year 1897, these 
companies*were jregistered in Belgium, and had some pretence 
to be international in scope. The State had no open or direct 
control over them. This was now altered. The State drew 
closer the bonds which united it to these commercial under¬ 
takings. They were, for the most part, dissolvc'd, and Uien 
recdhstructed under Congo law. In most cases, in return for 
the monopoly, the State was given control, sometimes to the 
extent of aupoiuting all managers and agents. Half the shares 
of the company or half the profits were usually made over to 
the State.' Thus one must bear in mind in future that whether 
one talks pf the A.B.I.R. Company, of tlie Kasai, the Katanga, 
the 4 ^versoise, of any other, it is really with the State—that is, 
witli King^ Leopold—that one has to do. He owned the com¬ 
panies, but paiu them fifty per cent, commission for doing all 
the work. As their profits were such as might be expected 
i^ere nothing watf paia for produce and little for labour (varying 
, from fifty to seven hundred jicr cent, per annum), all parties to 
the bargain were the gainers. 

Another *new factor in the situation was tlie completion, in 
1^, of t*'e Congo Railway, which connects Matadi with 

Stwey l 4 >ol, and so outflanks tlie cataracts. The rat^rise 
itsdf watf beneficent and splendid. The means by Vhich it was 
carx^nmt .were unscrupulous and inhuman. mrP civilization 
no 'wmplaint* against the Congo State save the history of its 
. rail'll toilstruction with its forced labour, so different to the 
tradition of the tiopcal procedure of other European colonies. 
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it would be a heavy indictment. Now it sinks to insignificance 
when compared with the enslavement of a whole people and the 
twenty years of uninterrupted massacre. As a sketch "of the 
condition of the railway district here is a little pen picture by 
M, Edouard Picard, of the Belgian Senate, who saw it m the 
building: . * 

" The cruel impression conveyed by the mutilated forests,” 
he wrote, ” is heightened in the places where, till lately, native 
villages nestled, hidden and protected by thick and lofty foli^e. 
The inhabitants have fled. Th«y have fled in spite of en- 
couranng palavers and promises of peace and kind treatment. 
They have burnt their huts, and great heaps of cinders mark the 
sites, amid deserted pahn-groves and trampled-down banana 
fiel^. The terrors caused by the memory of inhuman floggii^, 
of massacres, of rapes and abductions, haunt their poor b^ns, 
and they go as fugitives to seek shelter in the recesses of the 
hospitable bush, or, across the frontiers, to find it in French 
or Portuguese Congo, not yet afflicted with so many labours 
and alarms, far from the roads traversed by white men, those 
baneful intruders, and their train of strange and disquieting 
liabits.” The outlook was as gloomy when he wandered along 
the path trodden by the caravans to the Pool and back again. 
** We are constantly meeting these carriers, either isolated or in ^ 
Indian file; blacks, blacks, miserable blacks, with horril^iy' 
filthy loin-cloths for their only garments; their bare and 
frizzled heads supporting their loads—chest, bale, ivory-tusk, 
hamper of rubber, or barrel; for the most part brojcen down, 
sinking under the burdens made heavier by their weariness 
and insufficiency of food, consisting of a handful of rice and 
tainted dried fish ; .pitiful walking caryatids; beasts cf burden 
with the lank limbs of monkeys, pinched-up features, eyes fixed 
and round with the strain of keeping their babmee' and the 
duhicss of exhaustion. Thus they come and go by thousands, 
organized in a system of human transport, requisitioned by the, 
State armed with its irresistible force fmblique, supplied by the 
cUefs whose daves they are and who pounce on their wages; 
jogging on, with knees bent and stomach protruding, one arm 
ia»d up and the other resting on a }o^ stick, diuty apd 
malodorous; covered with insects as their huge {vxxxssibn 
passes over jnountains and through v^eys; dying.on the 
tramp, or, whra the tramp is over, going^to their villages^to die 
of situation.” . » ’ 

It will be remembered that Captain Lothaire, havii^ been 

acquUt«l of the murder of lir. Stokes, was sent got by King 
©*• 
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Leopold to act as managing-director of the Anversoise Trust. 
In he arrived in me Mongalla District, and from tlien 
onwum there came to Europe vague rumours of native attacks, 
and bloody reprisals, with those other symptoms of violence 
and uprest wmch m^ht be expected where a large })opulalion 
accustomed to freedom is suddenly reduced to slavery. How 
hv«e were the rubber operations which were carried through 
under the ferocious rule of Captain Lothairc, may be guessed 
from the fact that the profits of the company, which had been 
120,000 francs in 1897, rose to 3,968,000 in 1899-;-^ sim 
which is considerably more tlian twice the total capital. M. 
Mille tells of a Belgian agent who showed 25,000 cartridge 
and remarked, “ I can turn those into 25,000 pounds of rubber. 
Captain Lothaire believed in the same trade methods, lor his 
fighting and his output increased together. It is worth while 
to slaughter one-fourth of the population if the effect is to drive 
the others to frenzied and unceasing work. 

No d efini te details might ever have reached Ivuropc of those 
doings had not Lothaire nuide the capital misUke of quarrclhng 
with his*subordinates. One of these, named Lacroix, sent a 
communication to the Nieuwe Gazet, of Antwerp, which, with 
the Petit Bleu, acted an honourable and independent part at 
this epoch. The Congo Press Bureau, which has stifli^ the voice 
•f the more venal portion of the Belgian and Pansuin Ires^ 
lisfd not at that time attained the efficiency which it aftenvar^ 
reached.* This letter from Lacroix was published on April loth, 
iqoo, and shed a lurid light upon what had been going on m Uic 
Mnn^Ha District. It was a confession, but a confusion which 
invmved his superiors as well as himself. He told how he had 


been instructed by his chief to massacre all tlie naUves of a 
eertain village which had been slow in bringing its robber. 
He had <airrie^ out the order. Later, his chief had put sixty 
women in irohs,‘and aUowed nearly aU of them to die of hunger 
because the village—Mummumbula—had not brought raoi^h 
’rubber ” I am ^ing to be tried," he wrote, for liavmg 
murdered one hundred and fifty men, for ha\ing crucified women 
and children, and for having mutilated many men and hung the 
remains 5n the village fence." At the saine 
edhfessita of Ucroix, U Petit Bleu published sworn affidawta 
bl soldiOT employed by the Trust, telling how thqr had put to 

* It iu pared in 1906 with i«g«d to one of the BelsUo 

■huJColM of *i* poper, ComiiuniUnt Lenuure, having learned tta 
fiontlie Coiwa, inwiM on the retom of OiU money u» the Free hUW. and. the Stain 
it, bwldt distiibated among nine ehantica. 
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death whole village for being short with their rubber. Moraj^ 
another agent, published a confession in Le Petit Bleu, from 

which this is an extract: ” 

^ • 

“ At Ambas we were a . party of thirty, undcv ^—, 
who sent us into a village to ascertain if the natives'^were 
collecting rubber, and in the contrary case to murder all, ih- 
duding men, women and children. We found ^e natives 
sitting peaceably. We asked them what they were doing. 
They were unable to reply, thereupon we fell upon them all, 
and killed them without mercy. Ari hour later we were joined 

by V- ; and told him what had been done.. He answered t 

■' It is well, but you have not done enough 1 ’ Thereupon he 
ordered us to cut off the heads of the men and hang them on 
the village palisades, and to hang the women and children on 
the palisades in the form of a cross." 

In the face of these fresh revelations there was an outburst 
of feeling in Belgium, showing that it is only their ignorance of 
the true hicts which prevents the inhabitants of thatccoun^ 

. from showing the same humanity as any other dvilized nation 
would do. They have not yet realize the foul things which 
have been done in their name. Surdy when they do realize 
it there wUl be a terrible reckoning I Some were already very, 
alive to the question. MM. Vandervelde and Lorand fought 
bravdy in the Chamber. The ofiBicials, with MM. Liebrichts 
.and de Cuvelier at their head, made the usual vague professions 
and general denials. " Ah, you can rest assur^ light will be 
forthcoming, complete, strildng I " cried the former. f..ight was 
indeed forthcommg, though not so complete as might 1 m wished, 
for some, at least, of the scoundrels implicated were tried and. 
condemned. In any other European colony th^ would have 
been hanged off-hand, as the villainous murderers that they 
were. But they do not hang white men in the Congo land, even 
. with the blood of a hundred murders on the’r hands. The 
only white man ever hanged there was the Englishman Stokes 
. for the oime of competing in trade. 

Ml^t is to be remark^, however, is that only subcrdinates 

were punished. V- was acquitted; Lacroix had hn- 

prisonment; Mattheys, another agent accused jcH Horrible 
practices, got twelve years—^which sounded well at the.: time, 
PUft he was hberated at the end of three. In the sentence upon 
this rpatr the judge used the words, "Seeing that it js rust 
take into account the example which his superiors gave him 
|h..tirowibg no respect for the lives or i^ts of thg natives." 
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Brave voids,' but how helpless is justice when such words cao 
be paid, and no result follow 1 They referred, of couise, to 
Captain Lothaire, who had, in the meanwhile, fled aboard a 
steatter at Matadi, and made his escape to Europe. His flight 
was romoion knowledge, but who would dare to lay his hand 
.upon*the favourite of the King. Lothaire has had occasion 
severd timiB since to visit the Congo, but Justice has Utdeed 
sat with bandaged eyes where that man was concerned I 

Jhere is bne incident which should be marked in the story 
of this trkl. Moray, whose testimony would have been of great 
importance, was found dead in his bed just before the pro- 
cee^gs. There have been several such happenings in Congo 
history. Commandant Dooms, having threatened to expose 
the misdeeds of an official before B'urope, was shortly after¬ 
wards declared to have been mysteriously drowned by a 
hippopotamus. Captain Baccari,* rcturT\ing hot with anger 
after an inspection of the State, declares vehemently that he 
was poisoned, and corrosive sublimate was actually found in 
his wine. There is much that is of the sixteenth century in 
this Sta^, besides its views of its duties to the natives. 

Before passing these revelations with the attendant burst 
of candour in the Belgian Press, it may be well to tmnscribe 
the following remark in an interview frrmi a returned Congo 
^official which appeared in the Antu'crp Nietiwe GaxA (April 
loth, ?90o). He says: 

“ When first commissioned to establish a fort, I was given 
some natjve soldiers and a prodigious stock of ammunition. My 
chief gave me the following instructions: ' Crush eveiy 
obstacle I" I obeyed, and cut through my district by tire anti 
sword. had left Antwerp thinking I was simply to gather 
rubbei;. Great was my stupefaction when the truth dawned 
on me.”* - - 

TJiis, with the letter of Lieutenant Tilkens, as quotctl before, 
gives some insist into the position of the agent. 

1 Indeed, there is something to be s.aid for these unfortunate 
men, for it is a more awful thing to be driven to crime than to 
endure it This is the sequence of events. The man sees an 
^veiil^mant •offering a commercial situation in the tropics. 
He arafla to a bureau. He is told that the salary is some 
aeventy-flve pounds a year, with a bonus on lesiflts. He kno>ra 
*npth(h g pf the country or conditions. He accepts. He is 
tbfi ^ed if he has any money. He has not. One hundred 

' A n^iCDtative •peeialljr tent to the Congo lijr the Italian GoicrnmeoL 
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pounds is advanced to him for expenses and outfit, and he is 
pledged to work it off. He goes out and finds the teirible'natuie 
of the task before him. He must condone crime to get his re¬ 
sults. Suppose he resigns ? " Certainly,” say the authorjiies; 

“ but you must remain there until you have worked off your 
debt.l He cannot possibly get down the river for the stdimers. 
are ^1 under Government control. What can he do then? 
’There is one thing which he very frequently does, and that is, 
to blow out his brains. The statistics of suicide are''higher than 
in any service in the world. But suppose he takes the line: 

'* Very well, I will stay if you make me do so, but I will exj^ose 
these misdeeds to Europe.” Wliat then ? The routine is a 
simple one. An official charge is preferred against him of ill- 
treating the natives. Ill-treating of some sort is always going 
forward, and there is no diffiailty with the help of the sentries 
in proving that something for which the agent is responsible 
does not tally with the written law, however much it might 
be tlie recognized custom. He is taken to Boma, tried and 
condemned. Thus it comes about that the prison of Boma may 
at the same time contain the best men and the worst—^e men 
whose ideas were too humane for the authorities as well as those 
whose crimes could not be overlooked even by a Congolese 
administration. Take warning, you who seek service in this 
dark country, for suicide, the Boma prison, or such deeds as, 
will poison your memory for ever are the only choice which will 
lie before you. 

Here is the sort of official circular which descends in its 
thousands upon the agent. This particular one was from the 
Commissioner in the Welle district; 

" I give you carte Uanche to procure 4,000 kilos of rubber a 
month. You have two months in which to work- your people. 
Employ gentleness at first, and if they persist in r^isting the 
demands of the State, employ force of arms.” 

And this State was formed for the ” moral and material ad¬ 
vantage of the native ! ” 

Whue dealing with trials at Boma I will give some short 
account of the Caudron case, which occurred in This 

case was remarkable as establishing judicially wMt was%lways 
dear enough: t^e complidty between the State and the criiainu. 
Caudron was a man against whom X20 cold-blooded munlers ^ 
.were charg^. *He was, in fact, a zealous and effident agent of 
the Anversoise Sodety, that same company whose rra-edged 
Becurities rose to sucK a height when Man^r Lothaj^ taught 
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the natives what a Minister in the Bel^an House described as 
•• the Christian law of work.*' He did ms best for the company, 
und he didP his best for himself, for he bad a three per cent, com’ 
mission ^pon the rubber. Why he should be chosen among all 
his fdlov^murderers is hard to explain, but it was so, and he 
found hudself at Boma with a sentence of twenty years. On 
appealing, this was reduced to fifteen years, which experience 
has shown to n^an in practice two or three. The interesting 
point of his triS, however, is that his appeal, and the conse¬ 
quent decrease of sentence which justified that appeal, were 
based upon the claim that the Government were cognisant of 
the murderous raids, and that the Government soldiers were used 
to effect them. The points brought out by the trial were: ,, 

1. The existence of a system of organized oppression, 
plunder, and massacre, in order to increase the outptit 
of india-rubber for the benefit of a "rompany," which 
is only a covering name for the Government itself. 

2. That the local authorities of the Govcnimcnt are 
cognisant, and participatory in this system. 

3. That local officials of the Government engage in these 
rubber raids, and that Government troops arc regularly 
employed thereon. 

4. That the Judicature is powerless to place the real 
responsibility on the proper shoulders. 

5. That, consequently, these atrocities will continue 
until the system itself is extirpated. 

Caudron’s* counsel called for the production of official docu- 
’ ments to show how the chain of responsibility went, but the 
President of the Appeal Court refused it, knowing as clearly 
as we do, that it aJuld only conduct to the Throne itself. i^; 

One mighf asks hew the details of this trial came to Europe 
wh%n it is so seldom that anything leaks out from the Courts 
of Bomse. The reason was that there lived in Boma a British 
coloured subject named Shanu, who was at the pains to attend 
the court day by day in order to preserve some record of the 
procedure. This he dispatched to Europe. The sequel is 
uiteresting. • The man’s trade, which was a very la^e one, was 
boyoofjted, Ute lost’his all, brooded over his misfortunes, and 
finally tool» his own Ufe-^nother martyr in the cause of the 
Congo. 
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VI 

VOICES FBOM THE DARKNESS 

I WILL now return to the witnesses of the shocking treatment 
of the natives. Rev. Joseph Clark was an American missionary 
living at Ikoko in the Crown Domain, which was King Leopold’s 
own special private preserve. These letters cover the space 
between 1893 and 1899. 

This is Ikoko as he found it in 1893: 

" Irebo contains say 2,000 people. Ikoko has at least 4,000, 
and there are other towns within easy reach, several as laige as 
Irebo, and two probably as large as Ikoko The people are 
fine-looking, bold and active.” 

In 1903 there were 600 peojj^e surviving. 

In 1^4 Ikoko in the Crown Domain began to feel the effects^ 
of King Leopold’s s}rstem. On May 30th of that year .Mr.*^ 
Clark writes: 

'* Owing to trouble with the State the Irebo people fled and 
left their homes. Yesterday the State soldiers sh^t a sick man 
who had not attempted to nm away, and others have been 
killed by the State (native) soldiers, who, in the absence of a 
white man, do as they please.” 

In November, 1894: 

" At Ikoko quite a number of people have been killed by the 
soldiers, and most of the others are living in the bush.” 

In the same month he complained officially to Commissaire 
Pievea: <- 

'* If you do not come soon and stop the pre^b>ttDuble the 
towns will be empty. ... I entreat wu to hdp us to«have peace 
on the Lake. < . . It seems so hard to see the dead Jxxlies in 
the ciedc and on the beach, and to know why thw are kill^ 

. . . People living in the bush like wild beasts wiucub shelter 
. or proper-foo4 end afraid to make fires. Many died in this 
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way. One woman ran away with three children—th^ all died 
in the forest, and the woman herself came back a wreck and'died 
before long—ruined by exposure aud starvation. We knew 
her weE\ My hope was to get the facts put before King 
Leopold, as I was sure he knew nothing of the awful conditions 
of ue coll&rtion of the so-called ' rubber tax.*" 

• • 

On November 28th he writes: 

« 

*' The State soldiers brought in seven hands, and r^rted 
having shot the people in the act of running away to the French 
side .... We found ail that the soldiers had reported 
was untrue, and that the statements made by the natives to 
me were true. We saw only six bodies; a sevent'' had 
evidently fallen into the water, and we learned in a day or 
two that an eighth body had floated into the landing-jflace 
above us—a woman that had either been tlmown or had fallen 
into tiie water after being shot." 

On December 5th he says: 

“ A year ago we passed or visited between here and Ikoko 
the following villages: 

Probable population. 


Lobwaka .250 

Bohoko .250 

Bosungu .zoo 

Kenzie . 15 ° 

Bokaka .200 

Moknge .150 

• Ituta. 80 

Ngeiro .. ^.2,000 

Total .3.180 


A week ago I vsent up, and only at Ngero were there any 
people: there we found ten. Ikoko did not contain over twelve 
people other than those employed by Frank. Beyond Ikoko 
the case is-the same." 

Apni iztiit 1895.^0 writes: 

^1 am.sorry that rubber palavers continue. Every week 
we hear of some ^hting, and there are frequent' rows,' even in 
our village,' vnth the armed and unruly soldiers. . . . During 
tbs ixisf twelve months it has cost more lives than native wars 
and seperstitioiv would have sacrificed in three to five years. 
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The peopfe make this comparison among themselves. ... It 
seems incredible and awful to think of these savage rn^en armed 
with rifles and let loose to hunt and kill people, becatee the^ 
^ not get rubber to sell at a mere nothi^ to the S^ite, and 
it is blora-curdling to see them returning wim hands of the slain 
and to find the hands of young children, amongst bigger ones, 
evidencing their ‘ bravery.’ “ 

The follovring was written on May 3rd, 1S95 ; 

“ The war is on account of rubber. The State demands that 
the natives shall make rubber and sell same to its agents at a 
very low price. The natives do not like it. It is hard work 
and very poor pay, and takes them away from their homes into 
the forest, wdiere they feel very unsafe, as there are always 
feuds among them. . . . The rubber from this district has cost 
hundreds of lives, and the scenes I have witnessed while unable 
to help the oppressed have been almost enough to make me wish 
I were dead. The soldiers are themselves savages, some even 
cannibals, trained to use rifles, and in many cases they are 
sent away without supervision, and they do as they ptease. When 
they come to any town no man’s property or \vife is safe, and 
when they are at war they are like devils. 

“Imagine them retumit^ from fighting some 'rebels’; see,- 
on the bow of the canoe is a pole and a bundle of sometLllig 
on it. . . . These me the hands (right hands) of sixteen 
warriors they have slain. ‘ Warriors 1 ’ Don’t you see among 
them the hands of little children and girls ? I have seen them. 
1 have seen where even the trophy has been cut''off while yet 
the poor heart beat strongly enough to shoot the blood from the 
cut arteries to a distance of fully four feet. 

“ A young baby was brought here one ^time; its mother 
was taken prisoner, and before her eyes th^ threw the infant 
in the water to drown it. The soldiers coofly told me and my 
vnfe that their white man did not want them to bring infants 
to their place. They dragged the woman off and left the infant 
beside us, but we sent the child to its mother, and^said we would 
report the matter to the chief of the post. We ^d so, but the 
men were not punished. The princip^ oflender wsih told before 
me he would get fifty lashes, but I heard the same nfduth send a 
message to say he would not be flogged.” ' 

Compare with this the following extracts from King l.eopo|d’s 
BuUetin Officiel, referring to this very tract of country: 

"The exploitation of the rubber vines of this dist^t was 
undertaken barely three years ago by M. Fievafc The tesuUs 
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he obtained tuive been unequalled. The district produced in 
1895 more than 650 tons of rubber, bought (sic) for ajd. (Euro* 
pean pdcl), and sold at Antwerp for s** 5d. per kilo (a lbs.).'* 

A lat» bulletin adds: 

** ^ith this development of general order is combined an 
inevitable amelioration in tlie native's condition of existence 
wherever he comes into contact with the European element. . . ." 

" Such is, in fact, one of the ends of the general jwlicy of the 
Stat^ to promote the regeneration of the race by instilhng into 
him a higher idea of the necessity of labour." 

Truly, I know nothing in history to match such d(x:uments as 
these—^pirates and bandits have never descended to that last 
odious abyss of hypocrisy. It stands alone, coloskil in its 
horror, colossal, too, in its eflrontcry. 

A few more anecdotes from the worthy Mr. Clark. Tliis is 
an extract from a letter to Mueller, the Chief of the District: 

“ There i$ a matter I want to report to you regarding the 
Nkake sentries. You remeinljcr some time ago they t«x)k 
eleven canoes and shot some Ikoko people. As a proof they 
,went to you with some hands, of wliich three were the hands of 
liti ^ children. We heard from one of their paddlcrs that one 
child was not dead when its hand was cut off, but did not believe 
the story. Three days alter we were told the child w.as still 
alive in the bush. I sent four*of my men to see, and they 
brought back a little girl whose right hand had been cut off, 
and she left to die from the wound. The child had no other 
wound.* As I was going to see Dr. Keusens about my own 
sickness I tbok the child to him, and he has cut the arm and 
maHB it rigl^t, andTf think she will live. But 1 think such awful 
cruelty should be punished." 

Mr. Clark still clung to the vain hope that King Leopold did 
not know of the r&ults of his own system. On March 23th, 
4896, he writes: 

*‘Thl%rubber traffic is steeped in blood, and if the natives vrere 
to rise and!* sw«ep,every white person on the Upper Congo into 
etpriiity thel'e would stiU be left a fearful balance to their credit. 
Is it not possible for some American of influence *to see the 
Kmg of the B^ans, and let him know what is beiflg done in 
his pame ? The Lake is reserved for the King—no traders 
iJlowed—and to odiect rubber for him hundreds of_nien, women 
■nd^clnldten have been shoL" 
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At last the natives, goaded beyond endurance, rose against 
their oppressors. Who can hdp rejoicing that they seeiji to have 
had some success: 

Extracts from letter-book, commencing 29th Janoary,^'z897.— 

** The native upriang.—This was brought abojit at last '6y 
sentries robbing and badly treating an importvit chief. In 
my presence he laid his complaint rafore M. MueUer, reporting 
the seizure of his wives and goods and the personal violenro he 
had suffered at the hands of M. Mueller's soldiers stationed in his 
town. I saw M. Mueller kick him off his verandah. Within* 
forty-eight hours there were no ‘ sentries ’ or their followers 
left in that chief’s town—they were killed and utilized—and 
soon after M. Mueller, with another white officer and many 
soldiers, were killed, and the revolt began.** 

Such is some of the evidence, a very small portion of the whole 
narrative furnished by Mr. Clark. Remember that it is extracted 
from a Ipng series of letters written to various people during a 
succession of years. One could conceive a single statement being 
a concoction, but the most ingenious apologist for the Congo 
methods could not explain how such a document as this coiud 
be other than true. 

So much for Mr. Clark, the American. The evidence of 
Scrivener, the Englishman, covering roughly the same place 
and date, will follow. But lest the view should seem too Anglo- 
Saxon, let me interpolate a paragraph from the travels of a 
Frenchman, M. Leon .Berthier, whose diary was published by 
the Colonial Institute of Marseilles in 1902: 

*' Belgian post of Iincsse well constructed. The Chef dc 
Poste is absent. He has gone to punish the viHage of M’Batchi, 
guilty of being a little late in paying the rubber tax. ... A 
canoe full of Congo State soldiers returns from the pillage Of 
M’Batchi. . . . Tmrty killed, fifty wounded. ... At uiree 
o*dock arrive at M’Batchi, the scene of the bloody punishment 
of the Chef de Poste at Imesse. Poor village I The debris 
of miserable huts. . . . One goes away humiliate and sad¬ 
dened from these scenes of delation, Med with indescribable 
feeli^.** 

In diowing the continuity of the Congo horror and toe extent 
of its dwration (an extent wmch is the smune of the great*Powers 
who acquiesced in it by their silence), I have marshalled wit¬ 
nesses in their, successive order. Messrs. Gave, Murphy and 
^obloot have coveted the time ftmn 1894 to x8^; lu. Clark 
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has carried it on to 1900; we have had the deeds of 1:901-4 
as revealed in the Boma Law Courts. I shall now give the ex- 
•perienM*of Rev. Mr. Scrivener, an English missionary, who 
in Julj^ August and September, 1903, traversed a section of 
the Crd^ Domain, that same region specially assigned to King 
Leonid in person, in which Mr. Clark had spent such night¬ 
mare* years. ^ We shall see how far the independent testimony 
of the Ehglislynan and the American, the one extracted from 
a diaiy, the other from a succession of letters, corroborate each 
other. 

At six in the morning woke up to find it still raining. It 
kept 6n till nine, and we managed to get off by eleven. All the 
cassava bread was finished the day previous, so a little rice was 
cooked, but it was a hungry crowd that left the little village. 

I tried to find out something about them. They said tliey were 
runaways from a district a little distance aw.ay, where rubber 
was being collected. They told us some hcwrible talcs of murder 
and starvation, and when we heanl all we wondered that men 
so maltreated should be able to live without retaliation. The 
boys and girls were naked, and I gave them each a strip of calico, 
much to their wonderment. ... 

" Four hours and a half brought us to a jilaee called Sa. . . . 
Qa the way we passed two villages with more people than wo 
had* seen for days. There may have been 120. Close to the 
post was another small village. We decided to stay there the 
rest of the day. Three chiefs came in with all the adult members 
of their people, and altogether there were not 300. And this 
where, not ipore than six or seven years ago, there were at least 
3,000*1 It made one’s heart heavy to listen to the talcs of blood¬ 
shed and ’cruelty. And it all seemed so foolish. To kill the 
people off jn the Vholesale way in which it has been done in this 
l^e district, tecuuse they would not bring in a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of rubber to satisfy the white men—and now here is an 
dnoty country aad a very much diminished output of rubber 
as the inevitable consequence. . . 

Finally iSx. Scrivener emerged in the neighbourhood of a 
laij^ Stats .station. He was hospitably received, and had 
nftny chits wiui his host, who seems to have bera a good- 
nearted cnan, doing.his best under very trying drcumstances. 
His'predecessor turn worked incalculable havoc in the country, 
and the pr&ent occupant of the post was endeavouring to carry 
oat ttetdiriies asrigned to him (those duties consisting, as usual, 
'Bi tnders to get all the rubber possiUe out of the pe^Ie) witl^ 
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as much hmnamty as (he nature of the task permitted In 
this he, no doubt, did what was possible. But„ he had 
cmly succeeded in getting himself into trouble with ^e dis-’ 
trict commander in consequence. He showed Mr. S'^vener 
a letter from the latter upbraiding him for not using more 
vigorous means, telling him to talk less and shoot morq, aCbd 
reprimanding him for not killing more than one ihan in a district 
under his care where there ^vas a little trouble. > 

Mr. Scrivener bad the opportunity while at this Stated post, 
imder the rule of a man who was endeavouring to be as hmnane 
as his instructions allowed, to actually see the process wherel^ 
the secret revenues of the " Crowm Domain ” are obtained. He 
says: 

:= “ Everything was on a military basis, but, so far as I could 
see, the one and only reason for it all was rubber. It was the 
theme of every conversation, and it was evident that the only 
way to please one’s superiors was to increase the output some¬ 
how. I saw a few men come in, and the frightened look even 
now on their faces tells only too eloquently of the awful time they 
have passed through. As I saw it brought in, each man had 
a little basket, containing, say, four or five pounds of rubber. 
This was emptied into a larger basket and weighed, and being’’ 
found sufficient, each man was given a cupful of coarse seiL, 
and to some of the headmen a fathom of calico. ... I heard 
from the white men and some of the soldiers some most grue¬ 
some stories. The former white man (I feel ashamed of- my 
colour every time I think of him) would stand at 'the door of 
the store to receive the rubber from the poor trembling wretches, 
who after, in some cases, weeks of privation in the forest, had 
ventured in with what they had been able t^ collect. A man 
bringing ratherjfunder the proper amount, the white man flies 
into a rage, and seizing a rifle from, one of fhe” guards, shoots 
hirn dead on the spot. Very rarely did rubber come in but one 
or more were shot in that way at the door’ of the store—:' fo 
make the survivors bring more next time.’ Men who had tri^ 
to run from the country and had been caught, were brought to 
thefstation and made to stand one behind the ottfer, and an 
All^il bullet sent through them. * A pity tq, waste %artri(lges 
on^suen wretches.’ Only the roads to and fro from the various 
posts are kept open, and large tracts of country are abandoned 
to Ae wild*Deasts. The wmte man himself told me that yota 
C00I4 walk for five days in one direction, and not see a kii^le 
village ca a angle human being. And this where form^y there 
was a . 1 ^ tribe I . . . . 
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"As one-by one the sarvinng relatives of my men arrived, 
some aSectiag scenes were enacted. There was no falling on 
necks and weeping, but very genuine joy was shown and tears 
were sn^^ as the losses death nad made were told. How they 
^ook hands and snapped their fingers I What expressions of 
surprise—^the wide-opened mouth covered with the open hand to 
make’its evidence of wonder the more apparent. ... So far 
as the State pq^t was concerned, it was in a very dilapidated 
condition. ... On three sides of the usual htige quadrangle 
there were abundant signs of a former population, but we only 
found three villages—^bi^cr, indeed, than any we had seen 
before, but sadly dimini^d from what had been but recently 
the condition of the place. . . . Soon we began talking, and, 
without any encouragement on my part, they began the tales 
I had become so accustomed to. They were living in peace and 
quietness when the white men came in from the Lake with all 
sorts of requests to do this and to do that, and they thought it 
meant slavery. So they attempted to keep the white men 
out of their country, but without avail. The rifles were too 
much for them. So they submitted, and made up their minds 
to do the best they could under the altered circumstances. First 
came the command to build houses for the soldiers, and this was 
done without a murmur. Then they had to feed the soldiers, 
nn^ nll the men and women—hangers-on—^who accompanied them. 

“Kien they were told to bring in rubber. This was quite a 
new thing lor them to do. There was rubber in the forest several 
days away from their home, but that it was worth anything 
was news to'them. A small reward was offered, and a rush 
was made fdr .the rubber; ‘ What strange white men, to give us 
cloth and beads for the sap of a wild vine.’ They rejoiced in 
what <they thought was their good fortune. But soon the 
reward was reducefi until they were told to bring in the rubber 
for nothing. To*tlfis they tried to demur, but to their great 
surprise feveral were shot by the soldiers, and the rest were 
told, with many curses and blows, to go at once or more would 
be killed. Terrified, they began to prepare their food for the 
fortnight's absence from the village, which the collection of the 
rubber entailed. The soldiers discovered them sitting about. 
' What, not gun^e^ 1 ’ Bang 1 bang 1 bang t bang 1 And down 
foil dne and hotter, dead, in the midst of wives and companions. 
There is a terrible wail, and an attempt made to pi’epare the 
dead for burial, but this is not allowed. All must go it once to 
the forest And off the poor wretch^ had to go, without even 
their tiisler-boxes to make fires. Many died in the forests from 
exposure and hunger, and.still more from the nfles of the fcio* 
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clous soldiers in charge of the post. In spite of all their efforts, 
the amount fdl off, and more and more were killed. ... . 

“ I was shown round the ^ace, and the ates of former tag* 
chieti’ settlements were pointed out. A careful estimate made 
the population, of say, seven,, years ago, to be 2,000 people 
in and about the post, within a radius of, say, a quarter oil a 
mile. All told, they would not muster 200 no'W, and there is 
so much sadness and gloom that they are fast decreaang. .... 
Lying about in the grass, within a few yards of the house'I was 
occupying, were numbers of human bones, in some cases com¬ 
plete skeletons. I counted thirty-six skulls, and saw many sets 
of bones from which the skulls were missing. 1 called one of 
the men, and asked the meaning of it. * When the rubber palaver 
began,' said he, ‘ the soldiers shot so many we ctcw tired of 
burying, and very often we were not allowed to bury, stnd so 
just dragged the bodies out into the grass and left them. There 
are himdreds all round if you woiud like to see them.’ But 
I had seen more than enough, and was sickened by the stories 
that came from men and women alike of the awfm time they 
had passed through. The Bulgarian atrocities might be con¬ 
sidered as mildness itself when compared with wlut has been 
done here. . . . 

“ In due course we reached Ibali. There was hardly a sound 
building in the place. . . . Why such dilapidation ? <The 
Commandant away for a trip likely to extend into three months, 
the sub-lieutenant away in another direction on a punitive ex¬ 
pedition. In' other words, the station must be neglected, and 
rubber-bunting canied out with all vigour. I stalled here two 
da^, and the one thing’tliat impressed itself upon me was the 
collection of rubber. I saw long files of men come, as at Mbongo, 
with their little baskets under their arms, saiy them paid* their 
milk-tin full of salt, and the two yards of calico flung to the 
headmen; saw their trembling timidity, and a great d^ more, 
to prove the state of terrorism that exists, and the virtual 
abvery in which the people are lield. ... * 

" So much for the foymey to the Lake. It has enlarged my 
knowledge of the country, and also, alas 1 my knowledge of thie 
hwful d^s enacted in the mad haste of men to ght rich. So 
far as I know, I am the first white man to g<^ into the Dotkaine 
Pfiv^ of the King, other than the employ^ of the State. . I 
expert there will be wrath in some quarters, but that cannot 
be helped.* 

So far'Hr. Scrivener. But perhaps the'rrader may fbifik that 
.itiMBce was A misBioDaiy ^t to deoy tbe*R«e State. Let 
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os have some travellers, thea. Here is Mr. Grogan from his 

" Cape to Cairo " : 

• 

‘'Th* people were terrorized and were living in marshes.” 
This on the British frontier. " The Belgians have crossed 
the frontier, descended into the valley, shot down large numbers 
of'native, British subjects, driven off the young women and 
cattle, and actually tied up and burned the old women. I do 
not make these‘statements without having gone into the matter. 
I remarked on the absence of women and the reason was given. 
It was on further inquiry that I was assured by the natives that 
^hite men had been present when the old women had been 
burned. . . . They even described to me the personal appear¬ 
ance of the white officers with the troops. . . . The wretched 
people came to me and asked me why the British had dest^rled 
them." 

Further on he says: 

" Every village had been burned to the ground, and as I fled 
from the country I saw skeletons, skeletons everywhere. And 
such postures 1 What tales of horror they told." 

Just a. word in conclu.sion from another witness, Mr. Herbert 
“Trost: 

" The power of an armed soldier among these cnslaveil people 
is absolutely paramount. By chief or child, every command, 
wish, or whim of the soldier must be obeyed or gnitifierl. At his 
command wtth rifle ready a man wilt .... outrage his own 
sister, give*to his persecutor the wife he loves most of alt, say or 
do anything, indeed, to save his life. The woes and sorrows of 
the>race whom King Leopold has ensltived have not decreased, 
for his CorpmissaTres, officers and agents have introduced and 
nyuntain a sysfeni of devilry hitherto undreamed of by his 
victims.” 

Ddes this all seem horrible ? But in the face of it is there not 
'something more horrible in a sentence of this kind ?— 

" Qur only programme, I am anxious to repeat, is the work 
of fimal aqd rtatarial regeneration, arid we m^t do this ^oi^ 
■ a* population whose degeneration in its inherited cpnditions it 
is diffle^’to measure The many horrore and atroqties which 
dif^r af**r huinanity give way little by little before our inter» 
ventioi^” 

It is King L#op(dd who speaks. 
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CONSOL ROGER CASEMENT’S REPORT 

Up to this time the published reports as to the black doings 
of King Leopold and his men were, with the exception of a 
guarded document from Consul Pickersgill, in 1898, entirely 
from private individuals. No doubt there were ofBdal letters, 
but the Government withheld them. In 1904, this policy of 
reticence was abandoned, and the historic report of Consul Roger 
Casement confirmed, and in some ways amplified, call that had 
reached Europe from other sources.. 

A word or two as to Mr. Casement’s own personality and 
qualifications may not be amiss, since both were attacked 1^ 
^ Belgian detractors. He is a tried and experienced public 
servant, who has had exceptional opportunities of kirawii^ 
Africa and the natives. He entered the Consular service in 
1892, served on the Niger till 1895, was Consul at Delagoa Bay 
to 1898, and was finally transferred to the Congo? Personally, 
he is a man of the highest character, truthful, ^liselfish—one 
who is deeply respected by all who know him. His experience 
which deals with the Crown Domain districts in ttie yea* 1903, 
covers some skty-two pages, to be read in full in “ VmteBook, 
Africa, No. i, 1904.” 1 will not apologize fbr the Iragth of ^ 
extracts, as this, the first ofiicial exp<»ure, was a historical 
document, and from its publication we mark the first* st^ in 
that train of events which is surely destined to remove the 
Congo State from hands which have proved so unworthy, and 
to ^ce it in conditions which shall no longer be a di^^ce 
to European civilization. It may be remarkf^ h^foK begin^g 
that at some of these conversations with the natives Sr. ScsriVlener 
was preseift, and that he corroborates the account given by uie 
Ccm^. 

The beginning of Mr. Casement's report shorn how willing he 
was to give praise where praise was possible, and to sayidl tha) 
could be said for the Administration, ihs talks of “energede 
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European intervention/' and adds, "that very much of this 
intervention has been called for no one who formerly knew the 
Upper Congo could doubt." " Admirably built and admirably 
kept st^ons greet the traveller at many points." " To-d.iy the 
railway works most efficiently." He attributes sleeping sickness 
as " one diuse of the seemingly wholesale diminution of human 
life wWch I eveiywhere observed in the remons revisited. The 
natives certainly attribute their alarming death-rate to this as 
one of the induang causes, although they attribute, and I think 
principally, their rapid decrease in numbers to other causes as 
wjdl.” 

The Government workshop " showed brightness, care, order, 
and activity, and it was impossible not to admire and commend 
the indmtiy which had created and maint.iincd in constant 
working order this- useful establishment." 

These are not the words of a critic who has started with a 
prejudiced mind or the desire to make out a case. 

In the lower reaches of the river above Stanley Pool Casement 
found no gross ill-usage. The natives were boiwless and listless, 
being debarred from trade and heavily taxed in food, fish and 
•other produce. It was not until he began to approach the 
cursed rubber zones that terrible things began to dawn upon 
him. Casement had travelled in 1887 in the Congo, and was 
^sum^sed to note the timidity of the natives. Soon he had his 
’expanation. 

" At one of these villages, after confidence had been re¬ 
stock and the fugitives had been induced to come in from 
the surrounding mrest, where they had hidden themselves, 
I saw women‘coming back earring their babies, their house¬ 
hold .utensils^ and even the food they had hastily snatched up, 
up to a late hour of the evening. Meeting some of these returning 
women in on& of Ae*fields I asked them why they had run away 
at ^y approach, and they said, smiling, ' We thought you 
were Bum. Mataffi ’ {».«., ‘ men of the Government ’). Fear of 
thb kind was formerly unknoum on the Upper Congo; and in 
'thuch more out-of-the-way places visited many years ago the 
people flowed from all sidn to greet a white stranger. But to¬ 
day the apperitmn of a white man's steamer evidently'gave the 
signal for imdam flight." 

Men, he said, still came to him whose hands bad 
been cut <i& by the Government soldiers during those evil days, 
and be said Aere were still many victims m this species of 
mutflatien «n the surrounding country. Two cases of the kind 
clmetoinyactopl,noticewhireIwasontbe 1 ake. One, a young 
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man, both of whose hands had been beaten oR with* the butt- 
ends of rifles aranst a tree, the other, a young lad of eleven or 
twelve years of age, whose right hand was cut off sft jhe wrist. 
This toy describe the circumstances of his mutilatigin, and, in 
answer to my inquiry, said that althoi^h wounded at the time 
he was perfectly senrible of the severing of his wrist, but lay 
still fearmg tlmt if he moved he would be kiUed. In bdth these 
cases theGovemment soldiers had been accoippanied by white 
officers whose names were given to me. Of six natives (one a 
girl, three little boys, one youth, and one old woman) who had 
been mutilated in this way during the rubber r/gime, all except 
one were dead at the date of my visit. The old woman had 
died at the beginning of this year, and her niece described to 
me how the act of mutilation in her case had been accomplished.'' 

'The fines inflicted upon villages for triflii^ offences were such 
as to produce the results here described j 

'* The officer had then imposed as further punishment a fine 
of 55,000 brass rods (2,750 fr.)—£110. This sum^hey had bees 
forced to pay, and as ttiey baa no other means of raising so 
large a sum they had, many of them, been compelled to sell 
thw children and their wives. I saw no live-stock of any lc 9 td 

in W-save a very few fowls—possibly under a dozen-;^d it 

seemed, indeed, not unlikely that, as these people asserted, they 
Imd great difficulty in always getting their supplies ready. A 
father and mother stepped out and said that Jthey had been 
forced to sell their son for 1,000 rods to meet their share of 
the fine. A widow came and declared that she had bera forced,* 
in order to meet her share of the fine, to sell 4 ier ^lighter, 
a little girl whom I judged from her description to lie'about 

ten years of age. She had been sold to a in Y-, who 

was named, for x,ooo rods, which had then gone to make up 
the fine." 


The natives were broken in spirit by the treatment. 


"One of them—a strong, indeed, a ^l|»$d-leoking>man— 
broke down and wept, saying that their lives ^ 4 bre usele^ to 


peo]^ that their obvious course to obtain rdie! was by appml 
to tiieb own constituted authorities, and that if tiwfa dmyii- 
fjtsnoes itero deet^ understood by tlMM xeqionsiblB for them 
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fines, 1 tfmted and believed some satisfaction troiiJd be forth- 
coming" 

These Niiies,'^ it may be added, were absolutely ille^. It 
was the oD^cer, not the poor harried natives, who had broken the 
law.* 


** These fines, it should be borne in mind, are illegally imposed; 
they are not * fines of Court ’; are not pronounced after any 
judicial heari^, or for any proved offence against the law, but 
are quite arbitrarily levied according to the whim or ill-will of 
the executive officers of the district, and their collection, as well 
as their imposition, involves continuous breaches of the 
Congolese laws. They do not, moreover, figure in the account 
of public revenues in the Congo ‘ Budgets ’; they are not paid 
into the public purse of the countrv, but are siient on the needs 
of the station or militant camp of the officer imposing them, just 
as seems good to this official." 

Here is an illustrative anecdote: 


** One of the largest Congo r.onccssion Companies had, when 
l>was on the Upper River, addressed a request to its Directors 
in S'.wope for a lurthcr supply of hull-cartridge. The Directors 
had met this demand by asking what had become of the 72,000 
cartridges shipped some three years ago, to which a reply was 
sent to the effect that these had all Iweii used in the production 
of india-rubbeit I did not s<‘C this corrcsjjcaulence, and cannot 
.vouch for the truth of the statement; hut the officer who in¬ 
formed me tl\^t it had passed before his own eyes was one of 
the Ughest standing in the interior." 


Apother witness*sHowed the exact ratio between cartridges 

and rubber; 

• • 

'The S. A. B. on the Bussira, with 150 guns, get only ten 
tons (rubber) a month; we, the State, at Momboyo, with 130 

ra , get thirteen tons per month.’ * ^ you count by guns ? * 
tetf him.* ‘ Bartont,' M. P. said. * Each lime the corporal 
n^dut to i^t rubber cartridges are given to him. jfle must 
bring back all not used ;* and for every one used, he must bring 
back ti r^Ut hapd.' M. P. told me that sometimes the^ shot a 
cartridge at an animal in hunting; they then cut off a hand 
a lllniig man. As to the extent to which this b carried 
(m, he iafirnmed mo'that in six months they, the State, on the 
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Momboyo River, had used 6,000 cartridges, which means that 
6.000 Mo^de are killed or mutilated. It means more than 
6,000, lor the people have told me repeatedly that soldiieSs 
kill children with the butt of their guns." 

That the statement about the cutting off of living hands is 
correct is amply proved by the Kodak. I have photographs of 
at least twenty such mutilated negroes in i^>own possession. 

Here is a copy of a dispatch from an official quoted in its 
naked frankness: 

" Le Chef Ngulu de Wan^ta est envoys dans la Mruinga, pour 
m’y acheter des esclaves. Fii^re i MM. les agents de rA.B.I.R. 
de bien vouloir me signaler les mdfaits que celui-ci pourrait 
commettre en route. 

" Le Cajntaine-Commandant, 

(Signd) " Sarrazzyn." 

" ColquUhalvitte, le i" Mai, 1896." 

Pretty good for the State which boasts that it has put down 
the slave trade. 

There is a passage showing the working of the rubber syste>a 
which is so clear and authontative that I transcribe it in iUi: . 

FI went to the homes of these men some miles away and found 
out their circumstances. To get the rubber they had first to go 
fully a two da}:s' journey from their homes, leavibg their wives, 
and being absent for from five to six days. They were seen to 
the forest limita^under guard, and if not back by,the sixth day 
trouble was likely to ensue. To get the rujjber m the forests— 
which, generally speaking, are very swampy—involves much 
fatigue and often fruitless searching for a w^-flowing vine. ^ As 
the area of supply diminishes, moreover, the demand for rubber 
constantly increases. Some little time back I. learned' the 
liongsmdanga district supplied seven tons of rubber a month,, a 
quantity which it was hoped would shortly be mcreased to 
ten tons. The quantity of rubber brought by flie three men 
in question would have represented, probably, for the three 
of them certainly not less tl^ seven kuog. of pure**rubber.*Xhat 
would be' a very safe estimate, and at' an average of yfr. per 
kOog. thby might be said to have brought in £3 ^ortlf of rubber. 
In return for this labour, or imposition, they bad received goods 
whidi cost certainly under zs., and whose local valeadon caxpe 
to 45 tods (is. xoi.). As this, process repeats itself twenty- 
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six timps a year, it will be seen that they would have yielded 
{52 in kind at the end of the year to the local factory, and 
would h^ve received in return some 2.}s. or 25s. worth of goods, 
whichiiad a market value on the spot of {z 7s. Sd. In addition 
to theefe formal payments they were liable at times to be ^It 
with in^another manner, for should their work, wliich might 
have, been just as hard, have proved less profitable in its yield 
of rubber, the*local prison would have seen them. The people 
everywhere assured me that they were not happy under tl\is 
sy'stem, and it was apparent to a" callous eye that in this they 
spoke tlic strict truth." 

Again I insert a passage to show that Casement was by no 
means an ill-natured critic : 

" It is only right to say that the present agent of the A.H.I.K. 
Society I met at Bongandanga siTiued to ine. to try, in vt-ry 
diflicult and embarrassing circumstances, to minimue as far 
as possible, and within the limits of his duties, the evils of the 
system I there observed at work." 

Speaking of the Mongalla massacres—those in which Lothaiic 
was imi'licatcd—he quotes from the judgment of the (kmrt of 
Appeal: 

"'That it is just to take into accuunt that, by lh(! corre¬ 
spondence produced in the case, the chiefs of tin; Concession 
Company have, if not by formal orders, at least hv llu ir example 
and tli'-ir, folerance, induced their agents to lake no account 
whatever*oi the rights, proiHity, and lives of the natives; to 
nse tile arpis and the soldiers whic h should have served for llu-ir 
dirtehc'; and the maintename of onlcr to foree the natives to 
furnish them wiln produce and to work for the ("ornpany, ;isulso 
to pursue as rebel's and outlaws those who sought to escap<i from 

the r^'piisitioiis imposed upem them.That, above all, 

the fact that the Jlrrcst of women and their <letention, to compel 
the villages to furnish both jirodm c and w«>rkmcn, was tolerated 
and adi utted even l)y certain of the administrative authorities 
of the ii 

*Yet !'! 'Ither example of the workings of tlic system : 

' " In^hc morning, when about t<i ytai t f-.a K-.miaay pet jde 

from the surrounding country cr.Tof m to ••x me. They brtmght 
with three inditiduals who had been shockingly wounded 

3 
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by gun fire, two men and a very sm^ bw, not more than six 
years of age, and a fourth—a boy child of six or seven—whose 
right hand was cut off at the wrist. One of the men, who had 

been shot through the arm, declared that he was Y ol L-, 

a rillage situatra some mOes away. He declared thaUne had 
been shot as I saw under the following circiunstanc^; the 
soldiers had entered his town, he alleged, to enforce the due 
fulfilment of the rubber tax due by the commum'ty. These”men 
bad tied him up and said that umess he paid i,ooo brass rods 
to them they would shoot him. Having no rock to mve them 
they had shot him through the arm and had left him."’ 

I may say that among my photographs are several with 
shatters arms who have been treated m this fashion. 

Ibis is how the natives were treated when they complained 
to the white man : 

" In addition, fifty women are required each morning to go to 
the factory and work there all day. They complained that the 
remuneration given for these services was most inadequate, 
and that they were continually beaten. When I asked the 
Chief W. why he had not gone to D F to complain if the sentries 
beat him or his people, opening his mouth he pointed to one of 
the teeth which was just dropping out, and said: ‘ That is what 
I got from D F four days ago when I went to tell him wha| 
I now say to you.’ He added that he was frequently beat?n, 
along with others of his people, by the white man.” 

One sentry was taken almost red-handed by Mr. Casement. 

After some little delay a boy of about fifteen j^ears of age 
appeared, whose left arm was wrapped up in a dirty rag.* Re¬ 
moving this, I found the left hand had been hacked off by the 
wrist, and that a shot bole appeared in the fieshy part of the 
forearm. The boy, who gave to name as 11, in answer to my 
inquiry, said that a sentry of the Lulanga Company now 
in the town had cut off to hand. I proceeds to look for this 
man, who at first could not be found, the natives to a considerable 
number gathering behind me as I walked through the town. 
After some delay the sentry appeared, carrying a cap-gun. 
The boy, whom I placed before him, then accus^ tfim to his 
face of having mutilated him. The men of the town,Vho w^ 
questioned in succession, corroborated the boy’s statement. 
The sentry, who gave to name as .K.-K, could ^makc; no'answer 
to the chiu^ He met it by v^uely saying some other sentry 
of the Company had mutilated 11; to predecessor, be said, had 
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cut otf teveral hands, and probably this was one of the victims. 
The natives around said tnat there were two other sentries at 
presrpt in the town, who were not so bad as K K, but that he 
wa» a^villain. As the evidence against him was perfectly clear, 
man after man sta ndi ng out and declaring he had seen the act 
committed, I informed him and the people present that I should 
appeal to thfe local authorities for his immediate arrest and 
tnal.” 

Such is the story—or a very small portion of it—^which His 
Majesty's Consul conveyed to His Majesty's Government as 
to the condition of those natives, whom, *' in the name of 
Almighty God," we had pledged ourselves to defend! 

The same damning White Book contained a brief account 
of Lord Cromer's experience upon the Upper Nile in the I..ado 
district. He notes that for eighty miles the side of the river 
which is British terrihjry was crowded with native villages, 
the inhabitants of which ran along the bank calling to the 
steamer. The other bank (Congolese territory), wm a deserted 
wildernessi The "Tu ciuoque" argument which King Loepfud 3 
henchmen lue so fond of advancing will lind it hard to reconcile 
the difference. Lord Cromer ends his rejxjrt: 

„ It appears to me that the facts which I have stated above 
afford amply suflicient evidence of the spirit which animates the 
Belgian Administration, if, indeed. Administration it can be 
called. The Govcrnmi-nt, so far a.s I could judge, is conducted 
almost exclusively on inimiuTcial principles, and, even judged 
by that ‘standard, it \\*>u!d appear that those principles arc 
somewhat short-sighteiL" 

In the same "White Book wliicii cimlains these documeiris 
there is printed 'the Qmgolese defence drawn up by M. _de 
CuvdicT. The defence consists in simply ignoring all the definite 
facts ‘laid before .the public, and in making such statements as 
that the British have themselves made war upon natives, ^ u 
there were no distinction between war and masssicre, and that 
the British have put a ix>ll-tax upon natives, which, “ be 
reasonable in amount, is a perfectly just pr<»ceming adopted 
bV all C^rtomal nations. Let the possessors of the Free state 
"^use this system, and at the same time restore the freedom ot 
trade by throwing ojien the country to all, and returning to the 
natives tha't land and produce which has been taken from thei^ 
When tbey have done this—and punished the guilty—“there Wm 
be an end of anti-Congo agitation. Beyond this, a large part 
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(nearly half) of the Congo Reply («ofes sur le rapport de Mr. 
Casetnent, de Dec. ii, 1903 ) is taken up by trying to 
show that in one case of mutilation the injunes were, ill ^th, 
inflicted by a wild boar. A glance at the photograph%«which 
preface this book will show that there must be mai^y wild 
boars in Congoland, and that their habits are of a singular 
nature. It is not in the Congo that these boars are bred. 
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VIII 

KING LEOPOLD’S COMMISSION AND ITS KEPOKT 

The immediate effect of the publication as a State pajH’r of llie 
general comment of Lord Cromer, and of the definite accusations 
of Consul Casement, was a deniaml botli in Helginm and in 
England for an official inquiry. Lord I.ansdowne slipulattHl 
that this inquiry should be impartial and thorough. It was also 
suggested by the British (lovernmeut that it should be inter¬ 
national in character, and sejiaratcsl fnmi the hxal adminis¬ 
tration. Veiy grudgingly and under constant pressure the 
►King apj)ointed a Commission, but whittled down its |>owers 
bifuch a point that its proceedings must lo.se all utility. Such 
were the terms that they jnovoked remonstram e from men like 
M. A. J. VVauters, the Belgian historian of tin- (xmgo hnr State, 
who protested in the Mouvement (iioi'jiiphii/Ke (August 7lh, 
1904) that •such a body could serve no useful end. hinally, 
their functions were slightly increased, but lh<y jMtssessed no 
punitive powers and were hampered in every ilireclion by the 
terjne of their reference. 

The personnel df the Commission was worthy f<f the imjiortance 
of the inquiry.* M. Janssens, a well-known jurist of Belgium, 
^’as the president. He impressed all who came in contact with 
hini aS a, man oft upright and symjiathctie character. Baron 
Nisco’s appointment was open to criticism, as ho was himself 
a Congo functionaiy, but save for that fact there was no com¬ 
plaint to make against him. Dr. Schumacher, a distinguished 
Swiss lawyer, jia^ the third Commissioner. The l^nglish («oveni- 
^ftnt appKed to have a representative upon the tribunal, and 
with trua Congo subtlety the request was Ranted aker the thiwe 
judges had reached the Congo. The Englishman, Mr. Mackie, 
hurried out,* but was only in time to attend the last three sit¬ 
tings,■^vbich were held in the lower part of the river, far from 

3t 
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the notorious rubber agents. It is worth noting that on his arrival 
he applied for the nunutes of the previous meetings and that 
h^ application was refused. In Belgium the evidencd of the 
Comm^on has never been published, and it is safe to s^y that 
it never will be. Fortunately the Congo missionaries took 
copious notes of the proceedings and of the testimony which 
came immediatdy under their own notice. It is from tiieir 
evidence that I (uaw these accounts. If the Congo authorities 
contest the accuracy of those accounts, then let them confute 
them for ever and put their accusers to confusion by producing 
the actual minutes which they hold. 

The first sitting of any le^h of which there are records is 
that at Bolobo, and extended from November 5th to rath, 1904. 
The veteran, Mr. Grenfell, gave evidence at this sitting, and it 
is useful to siunmarize his views as he was one of the men who 
held out longest against the condemnation of King Leopold, 
and because his early utterances have been quoted as if he were 
a supporter of the system. He expressed to the Commis¬ 
sioners his disappointment at the failure of the Congo Govern¬ 
ment to realize the promises with which it inaugurated its 
career. He declared he could no longer wear the decorations 
which he had received from the Sovereign of the Congo State. 
He gave it as his opinion that the ills the country was suffering 
from were due to the liaste of a few men to get nch, and to the- 
absence of anything like a serious attempt to properly police 
the country in the interests of the people. He instanced the 
few judicial officers, and the virtual impossibility of a native 
obtaming justice, owing to witnesses being compelled to travel 
long distances, either to Leopoldville or Boma. Mr. Grenfell 
spoke out emphatically against the administrative rdginie on 
the Upper River, so far as it had been brought under his notice. 

Mr. Scrivener, a gentleman who had been twenty-three years 
on the Congo, was the next witness. His evidence was largely 
the same as the " Diary ’* from which I have already quoted, 
concerning the condition of the Crown Domain. Many witnesses 
were examined. " How do you know the names of the men 
murdered ? ” a lad was asked. “ One of them was my father,” 
was the dramatic reply. ” Men of stone,” wrote Mr. Scrivener, 
” would be moved by the stories tliat are unfolded as the Com¬ 
mission probes this awful history of rubber collection. ' 

Mr. Gilchrist, another missionaiy, was a new witness. His 
testimony was concetAd with the State Domain and the Con- 
cessionliaire area, principally on the Lulanga River. He aaid: 
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" I also told them what we had seen on the Ikelemba, of the 
signs gf desolation in all the districts, of the heartrending stories 
the^people told us, of the butcheries wrought by the various white 
men bf the State and companies who had, from time to time, been 
stationed there, among whom a few names were notorious. 
I pointed ouf to them the fact that the basin of the Ikelemba wsis 
supposed to be free trade territory also, but that everywhere 
the people of the various districts were compelled to serve the 
companies of these respective districts, in nibber, gum copal, or 
food. At one out-of-the-wiiy place where we were on the south 
bank, two men arrived just as we were leaving, with their bodies 
covered with marks of the chicotte, which they had just received 
from the trader of Bosci because their quantity had been short. 
I said to the Commissaire,' given favourable conditions, par¬ 
ticularly freedom, there would soon be a large population in these 
interior towns, the Ngombe and Mongo.” 

In answer to questions the following facts were elidtcfl : 

“ Unsettled condition of the people. The older ]>cople never 
seem to have confidence to build their houses siibstantudly. If 
thev have any suspicion of the approach of a canoe or steamer 
,jth soldiers they flee. 

•“ Chest disease, pneumonia, etc. Those carry off very many. 
The people flee to the islands, live in the open air. e.xpose tliem- 
selvcs to all kinds of weather, contnet chills, wiiich are followed 
by seriousdung troubles, and die. For years we never saw a new 
house because of the drifting {lopulation. They have a great fear 
of srJdiers.* In the case of m.'iny the absence from the villagtHi is 
temporary ; in the case of a few they permanently settle on the 
north bank of flie river. 

" Want of proper nourishment. T have witnessed the collecting 
*of the State imposition, and after this was set aside the natives 
had nothing butdeaves to eat.” 

. • 

Also, that fines, which the Commission at once declared to be 
illegal, wfire constantly levied on the people, and that these 
linfes had coatinued after the matter had been r^orted to the 
,(joverr<'i^eneral. In spite of this dfeclaration of illegality, no 
steps wbre taken in the matter, and M. de Bauw, the chief 
Ofiendtir, w^ by last accounts the supr^e executive official of 
the district. At every turn one finds tirat there is no ration 
at alf between law and practice in the Congo. Law is habitually 
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broken by every official from the Governor-General dovTiwards 
if the profits of the State can be increased thereby. The only 
stem enforcement of the laws is towards the forei^er;' the 
Austrian Rabinek, or the Englishman Stokes, who is foolish 
enough to think that an international agreement is of more 
weight than the edicts of Boma. These men believed it, and 
met their death through their belief without redress, and even, 
in the case of the Austrian, without public remonstrance. 

The next considerable session of the Commission vas at 
Baiinga. Mr. Harris and Mr. Stannard, the missionaries at 
this station, had played a noble part throughout in endeavouring 
within their very limited powers to shield the natives Arom their 
tormentors. In both cases, and also in that of Mrs. Harris, 
this had been done at the repeated risk of their lives. Their 
white neighbours of the rubber factories made their lives miser¬ 
able also by preventing- their receipt of food from the natives, 
and harassing them in various ways. On one occasion a chief 
and his son were both murdered by the order of the white agent 
because they had supplied the Harris household with tlie fore- 

S uarter of an antelope. Before giving the terrible testimony of 
le missionaries—a testimony which was admitted to be true 
by the chief agent of the A.B.I.R. Company on the spot, it would 
be well to show the exact standing of this Corporation and its 
relation to the State. These relations are so close that th^ 
become to aU intents and purposes the same. The State holds 
fifty per cent, of the shares; it places the Government soldiers 
at the company’s disposal; it carries up in the Qovemment 
steamers and supplies licences for the ^eat number of rifles 
and the quantity of cartridges which the company needs fgr its 
murderous work. Whatever crimes are done by the .-:oinp^ny, 
the State is a close accomplice. Finally, the European directors 
of this bloodstained company are, or were at the.time, the Senator 
Van den Nest, who acted as President; and as Council: Count 
John d’Oultremont, Grand Marshal of the Belgian Court; Baron 
Dhanis, of Congo fame, and M. Van Eetvelde, the cr^turq of 
the King, and the writer of so many smug despatches to the 
British Government about the mission of civilizatiop and the 
liigh purpose of the Congo State. Now listen to soige of Jthe 
testimony as condensed by Mr. Harris: " 

"First, the specific atrocities during 1904 were dea^t witl^ 
including men, women^^nd children; then murders and outrage^ 
including cannibalism. From this I passed on to the imppson- 
ment of men, women and children. Following this 1 called 
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attention to the destruction of the Baringa towns and the partial 
famine among the people in consequence. Also the large 
gang& of prisoners—men, women and cluldren—imprisoned to 
cajty out this work; the murder of two men whilst it was being 
don^. Next followed the iiTegularitics during 190J. The ex¬ 
pedition conducted by an A.B.I.R. agent against Samb'ekota, 
and tlie aqning continually of A.B.I.R. sentries with Albini 
rifles. Following this I drew attention to the administration 
of Mons. Forcie, whose ri'gime was a terrible one, including 
the murder of Isekifasu, the principal Cliicf of Bolinia; the 
killing, cutting up and eating of his wives, .son and children; 
the decorating of the chief houses with the intestines, liver 
and heart of some of the killed, as stated by ' Veritas * in the 
West African Mail. 

“I confirmed in general the letter published in the West 
African Mail by * Veritas.’ 

'* Following this I came to Mons. Tagner’s time, and stated 
that no village in the district had escaped murders under this 
man's rc'^iine. 

" Next we dealt with irregularities amunon to all agents, 
calling Attention to and proving by sjiccific inslani:c*s the public 
floggings of practically anj' and every one ; quoting, for instance, 
seeing with my own ey«'s six Ngombe men reei'ivo one hundred 
strokes, each delivered simultaneously by two sentries. 

" Next, the normal condition has always been the iiU|)risoning 
of men, women and children, all herdixl tfjgether in tme shed, with 
no arrangement lor the demands of nature, l^'urther, that very 
many, ii^cluding even chiefs, had died either in pri.son or imme¬ 
diately .on their rele.'ise. 

*' Nextr, the mutilation of the woman Boaji, because she wished 
to remain faithful to her husband, and refused to subject herself 
’to the passioBS of the sentries. The woman’s footless lc*g and 
hernia •testi{y .to the truth of her stateiueat. She ajqHiurcd 
before the Commission and doctor. 

“.Next, the fact that natives are impiis<jned for visiting friends 
and relatives in other villages, and the refu.s.'il to allow native 
’canoes to pass up and down river without carrying a permit 
signed ^y the rubber agent; p<rinting out that even iuis,sionarics 
!^e sul^ct to these restrictions, and publicly insulted, in an 
unprin^bie manner, when they do so. 

* Next point dealt with was responsibility—njaintaining that 
responsibility lay hot so much in the individual as,in the system. 
The sent^r blames the agent, he in tuni the director, and so on. 

” next called attention to tlie difiicultics to be faced by 
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natives in rqxjrdng inr^fuiarities. The number of dvil oiSbials 
is too small; the practical impossibility of reaching those that 
do exist—the native having first to ask permission of the Al)ber 
agent. 

"The relations that are at present necessary betweep-the 
A.B.I.R. and the State render it hi^y improbable that the 
natives will ever report irregularities. I then pointed out that 
we firmly believe that but for us these inegulanties would never 
have come to light. 

" Following on this the difficulties to be faced by missionaries 
were dealt with, pointii^ out that the A.B.I.R. can and do impose 
on us all sorts of restrictions if we dare to speak a word about 
their uregularities. I then quoted a few of the many instances 
which found their climax in Mrs. Harris and I almost losing our 
lives for daring to oppose the massacres by Van Caelcken. It 
was also stated that we could not disconnect the attitude of the 
State in refusing us fresh sites with our action in condemning 
the administration. I then mentioned that the forests are ex¬ 
hausted of rubber, pointing out that during a five days’ tour 
through the forests 1 did not see a single vine of any siss. This 
is soldy because the vines have been worked in such a manner 
that an the rubber roots need many years' rest, whereas the 
natives now are actually reduced to digging up those roots in 
order to get rubber. „ 

" The next subject dealt with was the dear violation both'of 
the spirit and letter of tlie Berlin Act. In the first place we are 
not allowed to extend the Mission, and, further, we are forbidden 
to trade even for food. ' : 

" Next the statement was made that, so far as we afe aware, 
no single sentry had ever been punish^ by the State ^.1904 
for the many murders committeo in this district ‘ • > 

" I next pointed out that one reason why the Natives object 
to paddle for the A.B.I.R. is because of the sentries who travel 
in the A.B.I.R. canoes, and whose only business is to flog the 
paddlers in order to keep them going. < . 

" After Mr, Stannard had been heard, sixteen Esanga wit¬ 
nesses were questioned one by one. They gave dearly the details 
of how bther, mother, brother, sister, son or daughter were 
killed in cold Uood for rubber. These sixteen repre^tcd over 
twen^ murders in Esanga alone. Then followed the big chief' 
of all Bolima,. who succeeded Isekifasu (murdered oy the 
A.B.I.R.). What a sight for those who prate about lying^inis- 
sionaiiesl He stood boldly before aQ, pointed to his twenty 
witnesses, placed on the table his one hundred and ten twigsi 
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each fwig representing a life for rubber. 'These are chiefs* 
twira, these are men's, these shorter are women’s, these smaller 
still ar^children's.’ He gives the names of scores, but for 
penniaiion to call his son as a reminder. The Commission, 
though, is satisfied with him, that he is idling the truth, and 
therdore say that it is unnecessary. He tells how liis beard of 
many years'^wth, and which nearly reached his feet, was cot 
of! by a rubber agent, merely because he visited a friend in 
another town. Asked if he had not killed A.B.I.R. sentries, 
he denied it, but owned to his people spearing three of the sen- 
i try’s boys. He t^ how the white man fought him, and when 
the fight was over handed him his corpses, and said: * Now yon 
will bring rubber, won’t you ? ’ To which he repli^: ' Ves.’ 
The corpses were cut up and eaten by Mons. Forcie’s fighters. 
He also told how he had been chicottM and imprisoned by the 
A.B.I.R. agent, and further put to the most menial labour by 
the agent. 

" Here Bonkoko came forward and told how he accompanied 
the A.B.I.R. sentries when they went to murder Isekifasu and 
his wives and little ones; of finding them peacefully sitting at 
their evening meal; of the killing as many as they could, also 
the rut ting up and eating of the bodies of Lsekifasu’s son and 
his father’s wives; of how they dashed the baby’s brains out, 
«u^the body in half, and imiKilcd the halves. 

"•Again, he tells how, on their return, Mons. Forcie had the 
sentries cWcotted because they had not killwl enough of the 
Bolima people. 

“After this the mutilated wife of Lomboto, of Ekerongo, was 
carried b^ .a chief, who showed her fwtless leg and hernia. 
This wafi the price she had to pay for remaining faithful to 
her husband. The husband told how he was chicotted because 
he was angry about his wife’s mutilation. 

" Then Longt)i,'of Lotoko, placed eighteen twigs on the table, 
representing ^hteen men, women and children murdered for 




murdered at Ekerongo. He admits that they had speared one 
sentry, Ildto, but that, as in every other such instance, was 
because Mokq h|ul first killed their people. Lomboto shows 
^ mutilated wrist and useless hand, done by the sentry. 
Isekaiisa*shows his stump of a forearm, telling tne*same pitinil 
story. Cvery witness tells of floggings, rape, mutilations, 
murdira, and of imprisonments of men, women and children. 
And Qf illegal fines and irregular taxes, etc., etc. *1116 Commission 
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endeavours to get through this slough of iniquity and iiver of 
blood, but finding it hopdess, asks how much longer I go on. 
I tell them I can go on until they are satisfied that nuddteds 
of murders have been committed by the A.B.I.R. in this^district 
alone; murders of chiefs, men, women and little children, 
and that multitudes of witnesses only await my si^al to appear. 

' " I further point out that we have only considered about two 
hundred murders from the villages of Bohma, Esanga, Ekerongo, 
Lotoko; that by far the greater majority still remain. Tbe 
following districts are as yet untouched; Bom, Nson-go, Boru-ga, 
Ekala, Baringa, Linza, Lifindu, Nsongo-Mboyo, Livoku, Boendo,* 
the Lomako river, the Ngombe country, and many others, all 
of whom have the same tale to tell.. Everyone saw the hopdess- 
ness of trying to investigate things fully. To do so, the Com¬ 
mission would have to stay here for months.” 

^\'llat comment can be added to such evidence as this I It 
stands in its naked horror, and it is futile to try to make it more 
vivid. What can any of those English apologists of the Congo 
who have thrown a doubt upon the accounts of outirCges because 
in passing through a section of this huge country upon a fiying 
visit they had not happened to see them—what can Lord 
Mountmorres, Captain Boyd Alexander, or Mrs. French Shddorf 
say in the face of a mass of evidence witli the actual mutikted 
limbs and excoriated backs to enforce it ? Can they say more 
than the man actually incriminated, M. Longlain, the chief agent 
at tire spot ? ” What have you to say ? " asked the President. 
M. Longtain shrugged his shoulders. He had nothing to say. 
The President, who had listened, to bis honour be it spoken, 
with tears running donm his cheeks to some of the evidence, 
cried out in amazement and disgust. " Thcrq is one document 
I would put in,” said the agent. “ It is to sliow that 142 of my 
sentinels were slain by the villagers in the course of seven montlrs, 

” Surely that makes the matter worse! ” cried the sa^cious 
judge. " If these well-armed men were skirf by the defencel^ 
villagers, how terrible must the wrongs have been which Called , 
for such desperate reprisals! ’’ 

Yon will ask what was done with this criminal a|ent, a man 
whose deeds merited the heaviest punishment that humaif law 
could bestow. Nothing wliatever was done to hinf. He was 
allowed to Slip out of the country exactly as Captain* Lothaire, 
in similar Circumstances,.was allowed to slip from,the’countly. 
An insignificant agent may be occasionally made an example* 
of, but to punish the local manager of a great company»w&uld be,. 
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to l^en the output of rubber, and what are morality and justice 
commred to that ? 

should one continue with the testimony given before 
the WCommission ? Their wanderings covered a little space of 
theSrpuntry and were confined to the main river, but evei3rwhere 
they elicited the same tale of slavel3^ mutilation, and murder. 
What ScriVener and Grenfell said at Bolobo was what Harris 
and Stannard said at Baringa, what Gilchrist said at Lulanga, 
what Ruskin and Gamman said at Bongnndang-j, what Mr. and 
Mrs. Lower said at Ikau, what Padficld said at Bonginda, what 
Weeks said at Monsembe. The place varied, but the results 
of the sj'stem were ever the same. Here and there were human 
touches whi(i lingered in the memory; here and there also 
episodes of horror which stood out even in that universal Gol¬ 
gotha. One lad testified that he had lost every relative in the 
world, male or female, all murderwl for rubber. .As his father 
lay dying he had given him tlie charge of two infant brothers 
and enjjiined him to guard them tenderly. He had cared for 
them ixtil he had been compelled at last to go himself into the 
forest to gather the rubber. One week their (juantity hail 
been sliort. When he relumed from the wood the village h.nl 
been raided in his absence, and he foimd his two little brothers 
lying disembowelled across a log. The company, however, paid 
<00 per cent. 

■ Four natives had been tortured until they cried out for some¬ 
one to bring a guii and shoot them. 

The chiefs died because their hearts were broken. 

Mr. Gtimman knew no village where it took them less than ten 
days oiit of fifteen to satisfy the demands of the A.B.I.R. As 
a rule, the people had four days in a month to themselves. By 
• law the' jnaxipaum of forced labour was forty hours in a month. 
But, I have said, there is no relation :it alt bfdwecn law and 
practice in the’ Congo. 

One witness appeared with a string knotted in forty-two 
places, and witSi a {xicket of fifty leaves, b'ach knot represented 
■ a murder and each leaf a rape in his native village. 

The son of a murdered diief took the b(»dy of his father (all 
names, ^ates and places spccifiwl) to show it to the white agent, 
fn the®hope qf justice. The agent called his dog and set it on 
' him, ‘he dog biting the son on the leg as lie carried the cotirse 
of hisi*fatlier. • 

The villagers brought their murdered men'to M. Spelier, 
director of the La Lulanga Company. He accused them of 
lylnf and ordered them off. 
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One diief was seized by two white agents, one of whom-held 
him while the other beat him. Whra th^ had finished thqr 
kicked him td"make him get up, but the man was dead.* Jhe 
Commission examined ten witnesses in their investigatigp of 
this story. The chief was Jonghi, the village Boge^, th^idate 
October, 1904. 

Such is a fractional sample of the evidence which was laid 
before the Commission, corroborated by every detail of name, 

5 lace and date which could enforce conviction. There is no 
oubt that it did enforce thorough conviction. The judges 
travelled down the river sadder and wiser men. When thqr 
reached Boma, they had an interview with Govemor-Geneoal 
Costermans. What passed at that interview has not been 
published, but the Governor-General went forth from it and 
cut his own tliroat. The fact may, perhap, give some indica* 
tion of how the judges fdt.when the stories were still fresh in 
their mind, and their nervra wincing under the horror of the 
evidence. 

A whole year elapsed between the starting of the Commikion 
and the presentation of their Report, whidi was published on 
October 31st, 1905. The evidence which would have stirred 
Europe to its foundations was never published at all, in spite of 
an informal assurance to Lord Lansdowne that nothing would 
be held back. Only the conclusions saw the light, without 
the document upon which they were founded. 

The effect of that Report, when stripped of its courtly phrases, 
was an absolute confirmation of all that had been said by so 
many witnesses during so many years. It is easy to blame the 
Commissioners for not having &e full courage of ^eir con¬ 
victions, but their position was full of difiiculty. Tfie Report 
was really a personal one. The State wa^ as no one kndw betteii 
than themselves, a fiction. It was the King who had sent them, 
and it was to the King himself that they wercTeportifig upon 
a matter which deeply affected his. personal honour as well as 
his material interests. Had they been, as had ,been suggested, 
an international body, the matter would have been simple^ 
But of the three good care had been taken that two shoula be 
men who would have to answer for what was said. M. Janssens 
was a more or less independent man, but a Belgian,, and a sub¬ 
ject all the same. Baron Nisco was in the actuaf employ of the' 
King, and his future was at stake. On the whole, I thmk that 
the Commissioners acted like honest men. 

, Naturally th^ laid all stress upon what could be saiJin favour 
of^tbe King and his creation, “niey would have been morj tiian 
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human had thqr not done so. They enlarged imon the size and 
the t|a£&c of the dties at the mouth of the (^ngo—as if the 
whole ]pot of a nation could pass down a river without causing 
conmo^and riches at its mouth. Very early in the Report they 
indicate that the question, of the State appropriation of the 
land t^d forced iteelf won their notice. *' If the State wishes 
to avoid the principle of the State appropriation of vacant lands 
resulting in abuse, says the Report, it should place its agents 
and officials on their guard against too res trictive interpretation 
,and too rigorous applications.’* Weak and trimming, it is 
true, but it was the corner stone of all tliat the King had built, 
and how were they to knock it rudely out ? Their attitude was 
not heroic. But it was natural. They go on : 

“ As the greater portion of the land in the Congo is not under 
cultivation, this interpretation concedes to the State a right 
of absolute and exclusive ownership over virtually the whole 
of the land, with this consequence: tkit it cun dispose—itself 
and solelyf-of all the products of the soil; prosecute as a 
poacher anyone who takes from that land the least of its fruits, 
or as a receiver of stolen goods anyone who receives such fruit; 
forbid anyone to establish himself on the greater part of the 
territory. The activity of the natives is thus limited to very 
restricted areas, and their economic condition is immobilised. 
Thus abusively applied, such legislation would prevent any 
development of native life. In this manner, not only has the 
native been often forbidden to sliift his village, but he has even 
been forbidden to visit, even temporarily, a neighbouring village 
without special permit. A native displacing himself without 
bqing the'bearer of such an authorisation, would leave bimsclf 
open to arrest, ft) be taken back and even punished.’* 

Who could possibly deny, after reading this pssage, that 
liie Congo native,has been reduced from freedom into wvery ? 
foUows a curious sentence: 

** Let us hasten ’* says the Report, " to say that in actual 
fact so gieat a rigour has not been shown. Almost everywhere 
certain products of the Domaine have been abandoned to the 
natives, ^notably palm kernels, wliicb form the cbject of an 
important export trade in the Lower Congo.'* 

' This ualm kernel trade is an old-established one, affecting only 
the mouth of ^ river, which could not be disturbed without 
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obvious international complications, and which bears no relation 
to the great Upper Congo populations, whose inhuman treatment 
was the question at issue. '' 

The Report then proceeds to point out very cl^rly the all- 
important fact which arises from the expropriation of the'native 
from the land. " Apart from the rough plantations," it says, 

“ which barely suffice to feed the natives themselves and to 
supply the stations, all the fruits of the soil are considered as the 
prepay of the State or of the Concessionnaire societies." This 
being so, there is an end for ever of free trade, or, indeed, of any 
trade, save an export by the Government itself, or by a handful * 
of companies which really represent the Government, of the 
whole wealth of tlie coimtry to Europe for the benefit of a ring 
of millionaires. 

Having dealt with the taking of the land and the taking of 
its products, the Commission handles with kid gloves the tliird 
great root proposition, the forcing of the natives to work for 
nothing, under the name of taxes, or for trifles under the absurd 
name of trade, all for the sake of their oppressors. It expends 
many words in showing that natives do not like worlf, and that, 
therefore, compulsion is necessary. It is sad to see just and 
learned men driven to such straits in defending what is inde-^ 
feasible. Do the blacks of the Rand gold mines like work ? Do" 
the Kimberley diamond hunters like work ? Do the carriew. ol 
an East German caravan like work ? No more than the Congolese. 
Why, then, do they work ? Because they are paid a fair wage to 
do so. Because the money earned by their work can bring them 
more pleasure than the work does pain. That is' the la\y of 
work the whole world over. Notably it is the law on the Congo 
itself, where the missionaries, who pay honestly for .work*, have 
no difficulty in getting it. Of course, the Congolese, likS the 
Englishman, or the Belgian, does not like work 'vhervit is work 
which brings a benefit to others and none to himself. 

But in spite of this preamble, the Commission cannot .escape 
the actual facts; 

" Numbers of agents only thought of one thing: ^ obtain as 
much as possible in the shortest possible time, and thejr dem|inds 
were often excessive. This is not at all astonishing, ^t any r^te 
as regards tlje gathering of the produce of the Domaine^. ....*. 
Fot the agents theqiselves who regulated the tax‘and saw 
to its collection, had a direct interest in increasing its ‘amount, 
since they received proportional bonuses on the produce thus' 
collected." 
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No* more definite statement could be made of the system 
which ^bad been attacked by the Reformers and denied by the 
Codgo'officials for so many years. The Report then goes on to 
tell that when the State, in one of those pretended reforms whicli 
were'meant for European, not for Congolese, use, allotted forty 
hours of forced labour per month as the amount which the 
native owed*the State, the amiounccmcnt was accompanied by 
a private intimation from the Governor-General to the District 
Commissioners, dated February 23rd, 1904, that this new law 
must have the effect, not of lessening, but " of bringing about 
a constant increase in the resources of the Treasury.” Could 
they be told in plainer terms tliat they were to disregard it ? 

The land is taken, the produce Ls taken, the labour is taken. 
In old days the African slave was e.\j)ortcd, but we progress with 
the ages, and now a higher intelligence has shown the folly of 
the old-fashioned methods when it is so easy to enslave him 
in his own home. 

We may pass the Report of the Commission in so far as it 
deals with the taxation of the natives, food taxes, porterage 
taxes and other imposts. It brings out very clearly the curse 
of the parasitic arm}', with their families, wliich have to be fed 
by the natives, and the difficulty which it causes them with their 
limited plantations to find the means for feeding themselves. 
Isven the wood to the State steamers is not paid for, but is taken 
as a tax. Such demands " force the natives in the ueiglibour- 
hood of the stations in certain (uases-to an almost continuous 
labour”—a fresh admission of slave conditions. The Report 
describe* the result of the rubber tax in the following terms: 

“Thi^ circumstance [exhaustion of the rubber] explains the 
repugnance o^thc native for rubber work, which in itself is not 
particuliirly painful. In the majority of cases the native niust 
go one or tW days’ march every fortnight, until he arrives 
at tlmt part of the forest where the rubber vines can be met 
witfi m a certain degree of abundance. There the collector pas^ 
«, •number of days in a miserable existence. He has to build 
himself an improvised shelter, which cannot, obviously, replace 
his hut* He has not the food to which he is accustomed. 
He is deprived of his wife, exposed to the inclemencies of the 
*weathcf and the attacks of wild beasts. When onw he has col- 
lected*the rubber he must bring it to the State station or to that 
of the Company, and only then can he return Ho his ^ullage, 
where he can sojourn for barely more than two or three da}m, 
bediufie the next demand is upon him. ... It is hardly necessary 
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to add that this state of affairs is a flagrant violation of the 
forty hours’law.” « 

The R^rt deals finallyjdth the question of the punishments 
meted out by the State, luiese it enumerates as ” tne taldhg of 
hostages, the imprisonment of the chiefs, the institution of sen¬ 
tries or capitas, wes and military expeditions,” the latter being 
a euphemism for cold-blooded massacres. It continues: 

” Whatever one may think of native ideas, acts such as taking 
women as hostages outrage too much our ideas of justice to be . 
tolerated. The State has proliibited this practice long ago, but 
without being able to suppress it.” 

' The State prohibits, but the State not only condones, but 
actually commands it by private circular. Again the ^p which 
lies betwixt law and fact where the inter^t of gain is concerned. 

“ It was barely denied,” the Report continues, " that in the 
various posts of the A.B.I.R. which we visited, the imprison¬ 
ment of women hostages, the subjection of the chiefs to servile 
labour, the humiliations meted out to them, the flogging of 
rubber collectors, the brutality of the black employes set over 
the prisoners, were the rule commonly followed.' 

Then follows an illuminative passage about the sentries, 
capitas, or " forest guards,” or messengers, as they are alter¬ 
natively called. It is a wonder that they were not called hos- 
pilal orderlies in the efforts to make them seem inoffensive. What 
th^ actually were was, as we have seen, some twenty, thousand 
cannibals armed with Albini repeating rifles. Tbq Re^rt 
says: 

” This system of native supervisors {surveittank) has given rise 
to numerous criticisms, even on the part of State officials. The 
Protestant missionaries heard at Bolobo, Ikoko (Lake Slan-^ 
tumba), Luku^, Bonginda, Ikau, Baringa and Bongandanga, 
drew up formidable accusations against the acts of these inter¬ 
mediaries. They brought before the Commission a multitude 
of native witnesses, who revealed a large number of grimes and 
excesses alleged to have been comihitted by* the sentinelsi 
According to (the witnesses these auxiliaries, espedall}' those 
stationed in ^e villages, abuse the authority conferred^upon 
them, convert themselves into despots, claiming the women and 
.the food, not only for themselves out for the body of par^tes 
uid creatures witiiout any calling which a love of. rapine causes 
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to become associated with them, and with whom the^ surronnd 
themselves as with a veritable body-guard; they kill without 
mty ^ those who attem]>t to resist their exigencies and whims. 
■Tlie Commission was obviously unable in all cases to verify the 
exactity^e of the allegations made before it, the more so that 
the facts were often several years old. However, truth of the 
charges is borne out by a mass of evidence and official reports." 

It adds: 

“ Of how many abuses have these native sentinels been guilty 
It would be impossible to say, even approximately. Several 
chiefs of Baringa brought us, according to the mitive custom, 
bundles of sticks, each of which was meant to show one of their 
subjects killed by the Capitas. One of them showed 120 murders 
in his village committed during the last few years. Whjitcvcr 
one may think of the confidence with which this native form of 
book-keeping may inspire one, a document handed to the Com¬ 
mission by the Director of the A.B.I.R'. does not allow any doubt 
to remain as to the sinister character of the system. It con¬ 
sist^ of a'list showing that from ist January to ist August, 
1905—that is to say, within a space of seven months—142 
sentries of the Society had been killed or wounded by the natives. 
How it is to be assumed that in many cases these sentries had 
Bee» attacked by the natives by way of revenge. One may 
judge by this of the number of bloody affmys to which their 
presence had given rise. On the other hand, the agents interro¬ 
gated by the Commission, or who were present at the audiences, 
did not eyin attempt to deny the charges brought ag:iinst 
the sentinels." 

That las£ sentence seems the crown of the arch. If the agents 
on the spot did not attempt before the Commis.sion to deny the 
outrages who shall venture to do it in their name ? 

The remainder of the Report, though stuilod with courtly phti- 
tfid^ hiid with vague recommendations of reform wluch are 
absohitely unpractical, so long as the root cau^s of all the 
trouble remain undisturbed, contains a few positive passages 
which are Vrorth preserving. Talking of the want of definite 
instfuctioifs to military expeditions, it says: 

" The eonsequences are often veiy murderous. And one must 
net be astonished. If in the course of these delicatesoperations 
whose objeef it is to seize hostages and to intimidate the natives, 
constant .watch cannot be exerased over the sanguinary instincts 
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of the soldiers when orders to punish are given by Superior 
authority, it is difficult that the expedition should not degenerate 
into massacres, accompanied by pimge and incendiaiisffi."' 

Again: 

" The responsibility for these abuses must not, bowev^, always 
be placed upon the commanders of military expeditions. In con¬ 
sidering these facts one must bear, in mind the deplorable confu¬ 
sion still existing in the Upper Congo between a state of war 
and a state of peace; between administration and repression j 
between those who may be regarded as enemies and those who 
have the tight to be regarded as citizens of the State and treated 
in accordance with its laws. The Commission was struck with 
the general tone of the reports relating to operations described 
above. Often, while admitting that the expedition had been 
sent out solely for shortage in taxation, and without making 
allusion to an attack or resistance on the part of the natives, 
which alone would justify the use of arms, the authors of 
these reports speak of ‘surprising villages,’ ‘energetic pursuit,’ 
‘numerous enemies killed and wounded,’ ‘loot,’ ‘prisoners of 
war,’ ‘conditions of peace.’ Evidently these officers thought 
themselves at war, acted as though at war.’’ 

Again: 

" In the course of sucli expeditions grave abuses have occurred; 
men, women and children have been killed even at the very 
time they sought safety in flight. Others have been imprisoned. 
Women have been taken as hostages.” 

There is an interesting passage about the missionaries: ■ 

'"Often also, in the regions where evangelical stations are 
established, the native, instead of going to the magistrate, his 
natural protector, adopts the habit when he thinks h6 has a 
grievance against an agent or an Executive officer, to confide 
in the missionary. The latter listens to him, helps him accord-' 
ing to his means, and makes himself the echo of all the com¬ 
plaints of a region. Hence the astounding influence which the 
missionaries possess in some parts of the territory, elt exercises 
itself not only aniong the natives within the purview of their 
religious propaganda, but over all the villages whose troubles 
th^ have listened to. The mi^ionary becomes, lor the native 
pMhe region, the only representative of equity an^ justice; 
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be adds to the ascendancy acquired from his religious zeal, 
the prestige which, in the interest of the State itself, should be 
inVbsted in the magistrates.” 

I MU now turn for a moment to contemplate the document as 
a whole. 

With the characteristic policy of the Congo authorities, it was 
originally given to the world as being a triumphant vindication of 
King Lipoid’s administration, wtiich would certainly have 
been the greatest whitewashing contract ever yet carried through 
upon this planet. Looked at more closely, it is clearly seen that 
behind the veil of courtly phrases and complimentary forms, 
every single thing that the Reformers have been ckiiming has 
been absolutely established. That the land has been taken. 
That the produce has been taken. That the people are en¬ 
slaved. That they are reduced to misery. That the wliite 
agents have given the capitas a free hand against them. That 
there have been illegal holdings of hostages, predatbry expedi¬ 
tions, murdejs and mutilations. All thc.se things are absolutely 
admittec). I do not know that anything mure has ever been 
claimed, save that the Commission talks coldly of what a private 
man must talk of hotly, and that the Commission might give the 
impression that they were isolated acts, whereas tY>e evidence 
l^re given and the general depopulation of the country show 
that they are general, universal, and parts of a single system 
extending from Leopoldville to the Great Lakes, and from the 
French border to Katanga. Be it private domain, crown domain, 
or ConceSsionnaire territory, be it land of the Kasiii, the Anver- 
soise, the.A.B.T.R. or the Katanga companies, the tale still tells 
of bloodshed and liorror. 

• Where the £k>mmission differs from the Reformers is in their 
estimate of the^gravity of tliis situation and of the need of abso¬ 
lute radical reforms. It is to be borne in mind that of the three 
judges two had never been in Africa bcfr<rc, while the third was 
a dire’at servant of the attacked institution. They seem to have 
n^guely felt that these terrible facts were nea^ssary phases of 
Colunim expansion. Had they travelled, as I have done, in 
British West Africa, and liad it been brought home to them 
that a t>low to a black man in Sierra Leone, for example, would 
’ mean t *at one would be taken by a black policeman before a black 
judge to be handed over to a black gaoler, they wduld understand 
that ther^ are other methods of administration. Had they ever 
read of that British Governor of Jamaica, who, having in the|face 
of Haagerous revolt, executed a native without due forms of 
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law, was recalled to London, tried, and barely escaped* with 
his life. It is by such tension as this that Europeans,in the 
Tropics, whatever be their nation, must be braced up to nfain- 
tain their civilized morale. Human nature is weak, the influence 
of environment is strong. Germans or English would yield, and 
In isolated cases have yielded, to their surroundings^. No nation 
can claim mudi individual superiority in sudi a matter. But 
bob Germany and England (I would add France, were it not for 
the French Congo) can claim that their system works as strongly 
against outrage as the Belgiw one does In favour of it. These 
thinp are not, as the Commissioners seemed to think, necessary 
evils, which are tolerated elsewhere. How can their raw opinion 
weigh for a moment upon such a point when it is counterbalanced 
by the words of such Reformers as Sir Harry Johnston or Lord 
Cromer ? The fact is that the running of a tropical colony is, 
of all tests, the most searching as to the development of the 
nation which attempts it; to see helpless people and not to 
oppress them, to see great wealth and not to confiscate it, 
to nave absolute power and not to abuse it, to raise the native 
instead of sinking yourself, these are the supreme trials of a 
nation’s spirit. We have all failed at times. But never has 
there been failure so hopeless, so shocking, bearing such con¬ 
sequences to the world, such degradation to the gc^ name of 
Christianity and civilization as the failure of the Belgians /u 
the Congo. 

And all this has happened and all this has been tolerated 
in an age of progress. The greatest, deepest, most wide-reaching 
crime of which there is any record, has been reserved for these 
latter years. Some excuse there is for racial extermination where, 
as with Saxons and Celts, two people contend for the sfune land 
which will but hold one. Some excuse, too, for reljdous massacre 
when, like Mahomet the Second at Constantino^e, or, Alva in 
the Lowlands, the bigoted murderers honestly'conceived that 
their brutal work was m the interest of God. But here the^ real 
doers have sat remote with cold blood in their veins, knowing' 
«rell from day to day what th^ were doing, and with the sble 
abject of adding more to wealth which was already enormous. 
Consider this drcumstance and consider also the prof^ons of 
phi^thropy with which the hi^e massacr;e was ioaugurited, the 
iloud of hes with which it has been screened, the persecution 
md calunmy of the few honest then who uncovered it, the fuming 
)f rdigion against religion and of nation against natjon in the* 
ittempt to perpetuate it, and having weighed all this,^ tell me 
rhere in the course of history there is any such story. 'riBuft is 
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progres ? Is it to run a little faster in a motor-car, to listen to 
gabble iji a gramophone—these are the toys of life ? But if 
progrtes is a spiritual thing, then we do fwt progress. Such a 
DOiTor as this of Belgium and the Congo would not have been 
possible £fty years ago. No European nation would have done 
it, and if Ihqr had, no other one would have failed to raise its 
voice in protest. There was more decorum and principle in life 
in tiiose ^ower days. We live in a time of rush, out do not call 
it progress. The story of the Congo has made the idea a little 
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IX 

THE CONGO AFTER THE COMMISSION 

The high hopes which the advent of the Commission raised 
among the natives and the few Europeans who had acted as 
their champions, were soon turned to bitter disa^ointment. 
The indefatigable Mr. Harris had sent on after the Commission 
a number of fresh cases which had come to his notice. In one 
of these a chief deposed that be had been held back in his 
village (Boendo), in order to prevent him from peaching the 
Commission. He succeeded in breaking away from his guards, 
but was punished for his enterprise by having his wife clubbed 
to death by a sentry. He brought with him in the hope that 
he might lay them before the judges, one himdred and eighty-t\y,o 
long twigs and seventy-six smaller ones, to represent so fhany 
admts and children who had been murdered by the A.B.I.R. 
Company in his district during the last few years. His account 
of the methods by which these unfortunate people met their 
deaths will not bear printing. The wildest dreams of the 
Inquisition were outdone. Women had been kUlcd^by thrusting 
stakes into them. When the horrified missionary askqd the 
chief if this was personally known to himj his answer wtis, 
“ They killed my daughter, Nsinga, in this, manner; I found 
the stake in her." And a reputable Belgian statesman can 
write in this year of grace that they ai;e carrying. on the- 
beneficent and philantluopic mission which has behn handed 
down to them I 

In a later communication Mr. Harris gives the names of 
men. women and children killed by the sentries of a^M. PUaet. 

*' Last y^," he says, " or the year before, the yoi^ woman, 
Imenega, was tied to a forked tree and chopped m 8df with a 
hatchet, beginning at the left shoulder, chopping down through 
the chest and abdomen and out at the side.*' Again, with every 
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detail of name and place, he dwelt uron the horrible fact that 
publi( incest had bron enforced by the sentries—brother with 
.sister, and father \vith daughter. " Oh, Inglesia,” cried the chief 
in c6ndhi»on, “ don’t stay a\vay long; if you do, they will come, 
I am sdre they will come, and then these enfeebled legs will 
not support me, I cannot run away. I am near my end; tiy 
and see to it that they let me die in peace; don't stay away.’ 

“ I was so moved, your Excellency, at these people’s story 
that I took the liberty of promising them, in the name of the 
^Congo Free State, that you wll only kill them in future for 
‘crimes. I told them the Inspector Ro3ral was, I hoped, on his 
way, and that I was sure he would listen to their story, and give 
them time to recover themselves.” 

It is terrible to think that such a promise, through no fault 
of Mr. Harris, has not been fulfilled. Are the dreiuns of tlie 
Commissioners never haunted by the thought of those who put 
such trust in them, but whose only reward has been that they 
have been punished for the evidence they gave and that their 
condition flas been more miserable than ever. The final practical 
result of the Commission was that upon the natives, and not 
upon their murderers, came the punishment. 

^ M. Malfeyt, a Royal High Commissioner, had been seirt out 
on^rctence of reform. How hollow was this pretence may be 
seen from the fact that at the same time M. Wahis had oecn 
despatched as Governor-General in place of that Costeimans 
who had committed suicide after his interview with the judges 
of the Commission. Wahis had already served two tenns as 
Gov^or, and it was under his administration that all the abuses 
the ^mmtssiqn had condemned had actually grown u[). Could 
King Leopold have shown more clearly how far any real reform 
was from •his ipind ? 

• M. Malfeyt’s visit had been held up as a step towards improy^ 
ment.. .The British Government had been assured that his visit 
woi^d be of a natiire to effect all necessary reforms. On arriving 
in the country, however, he announced that he had no power 
to act, and only came to see and hear. Thus a few more months 
weie gaiijgd before any change could be effected. The only small 
consomign which we can draw from all this succession of im- 
•potent fmbassadors and reforming committees, which do not, 
qnd were never intended to reform, is that the gime has been 
played and exposed, and siu^ly cannot be playdd’''agam. - A 
Govomnent would deservedly be the laughing-stock of the 
worlf r%hich again accepted assurances from the same source. 
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What, in the meanwhile, was the attitude of that A.B.LR. 
Company, whose iniquities had been thoroughly exp<«ed before 
the Commission, and whose manager, M. Longtain, had fied to ' 
Europe? Was it ashamed of its bloodthirsty deeds.? Was" 
it prepared in any way to modify its policy after the revelations 
which its representatives had admittra to be true ? Read the 
fpllowing interview which Mr. Stannard had with M. Delvaux, 
who had visited the stations of his disgraced colleague: 

"He.spoke of the Commission of Inquiry in a contemptuous 
manner, and showed considerable annoyance about the things we* 
had said to the Commission. He declared the A.B.I.R. had full 
authority and power to send out armed sentries, and force'the 

n le to bring in rubber, and to imprison those who did not. 

ort time ago, the natives of a town brought in some rubber 
to the agent here, but he refused it because it was not raiough, 
and the men were thrashed by the A.B.I.R. employees, and driven 
away. The director justified the agent in refusing the rubber 
because the quantity was too small. The Commissioners had 
declared that the A.B.I.R. had no power to send armed sentries 
into the towns in order to flog the people and drive them into 
the forests to seek rubber; they were ‘ guards of the forest,' 
and that was their work. When we ppinted this out to M.’ 
Delvaux, he pooh-poohed the idea, and said the name ha<|j,no' 
significance; some called the sentries by one name, some by 
another. We pointed out that the people were not compelled 
to pay their taxes in rubber only, but could bring in other things, 
or even currency. He denied this, and said that the-alternative 
tax only meant that an agent could impose whafyv’er tax be 
thought fit. It bad no reference whatever to the nativ^. ■ The 
A.B.I.R. preferred the taxes to be paid in rubber. ’ This'is what 
the A.B.I.R. says, in spite of the interpretation'by Baron Nisco, 
the highest jumciai authority in the State, that tfie natives 
could pay their taxes in what they w'ere b^t able. All these’ 
things were said in the presence of the Royal High ComMstioner, 
who, whether he approved or not, certainly did not contradict 
or j^test against them." 

Within a week or two of the departure of the Commisaon 
the^state of the country was as bad as ever. It camtot be‘too 
often repeated that it was not local in its origin, but that if; 
occurred these, as elsewhere, on account of pressure from the 
central of&c^. If further proof were needed of this it is to be 
found in the Van Caelcken tiiaL This agent, having been > 
succeeded in showing (as was done ip the (^vidron , 
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case) that the real guilt lay with hk superior officers. In his 
defence^ he 

•• Sa^ his power on a letter of the Commfssaire-General de 
Baow*(the Supreme Executive Officer in the District), and on a 
cucular transmitted to him by his director, and signed ‘ Coster- 
mans ' (Governor-General), which he read to the Court, deploring 
the dinunished output in rubber, and saying that the agents m 
jthe A.B.I.R. should not forget that th^ lud the same powers 
of ’cotiirttinle par corps’ (b^ly detention) as were delegated 
to the agent of the Soci^t^ Commerciale Anversoise au Congo, for 
the increase of-rubber production; and said that if the Governor- 
General or his Conunissaire-Genetal did not know what they were 
writing and what they signed, he knows what orders be had 
to obey; it was not for him to question the legality or illegality 
of these orders; his superiors ought to have known and have 
weighed what they wrote before giving him orders to execute; 
that bodily detention of natives for rubber was no secret, seeing 
that at the end of every month a statement of ‘ cotUrainte par 
corps’ (bodUy detention) during the month has to be fumistied 
in duplicate, the book signed, and one of the copies transmitted 
to the Government." 

Whilst these organized outrages were continuing in the Congo, 
King Leopold, in Belgium, had taken a fresh step, which, in 
‘itstkcynical disregard for any attempt at consistency, surpassed 
all his previous performancoe. Feeung that something must be 
done in the face of the finding of his own del^atcs, he 
appointed a fresh Commission, whose terms of reference were 
" to studj? the conclusions of the Commission of Inquiry, to 
formulate the proposals they call for, and to seek for practical 
meads .for. realizing them." It is worth while to enumenate the 
nanfes of the jaen chosen fur this work. Had a European 
Areopagus called before it the accused in this terrible busi- 
.ness, all of the% men, with the exception of two or three, 
woui(| have been present. Take their names in turn: Van 
Maldegnem, theP President—a jurist, who Irad written on 
03tlro lawt but had no ffirect complicity in the crimes; Janssens, 
the Presi^t of the former Commission, a man of integrity; 
M. Davison, a Belgian politician—so far the selection is a 
IM&ible one—^npw listen to the others I De Cuvclier, creature 
•of the Kiiig, and responsible for the Congo horrors: Droogmans, 
cieaturd of the King, administrator of the secret Tunds derived 
from his African estates, and himself President bf a Robber 
Trust; Arnold, creature of the King; Liebrechts, the same; 
G<ffii'-_tbe same;! Chenot, a Congo Commissioner; Tombeur, ' 
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the same; Fiv6, a Congo iss^tor; Nys, the chief l^^uphdder 
of the King's s^tem; De Hemptinne, President of the Kasai 
Rubber Trust; Mols, an Admmistrator of the A.B.I.R.» Is 
it not evident that, save the first three, these were the ver^ men 
who were on their trial? The whole appointment an 
example of that cynical humour which gives a grotesque touch 
to tms inconceivable story. It need not be added that no 
result making for reform ever came from such an assembly. 
One can but rejoice that the presence of the small humane' 
minority may Imve prevented the others from devising some 
fresh methods of oppression. 

It cannot be said, however, that no judicial proceedings and 
no condemnation arose from the actions of the Congo Commission. 
But who could ever guess who the man was who was dragged to 
the bar. On the evidence of natives and missionaries, the whole 
Belgian hierarchy, from Governor-General to subsidized cannibal, 
had been shown to jbe blood-guilty. Which of them was 
punished ? None of them, but Mr. Stannard, one of the accusing 
witnesses. He bad shown that the soldiers of a certain M. 
Hagstrom had behaved brutally to the natives. This was the 
account of Lontulu the Chief: 

*' Lontulu, the senior chief of Bolima, came with twenty 
witnesses, which was all the canoe would hold. He brou^t , 
with him one hundred and ten twigs, each of which represented 
a life sacrificed for rubber. The twigs were of different lengths, 
and represented chiefs, men, women and children, according to 
their length. It was a horrible story of massacre, mutilation 
and canmbalism that he had to tell, and it was perfectly clear 
that he was telling the truth. He was further supported by 
other eye-witnesses. These crimes were committed‘by those 
who were acting under the instructions and with* the knowledge 
of white men. On one occasion the sentries were fiogged because 
they had not killed enough people. At one time, after they had ‘ 
killed a number of people, including Isekifasu, the principal 
chief, his wives and children, the bodies, except that of I^kifasq, 
were cut up, and the cannibalistic fighters attached to the A.B.I.R. 
force were rationed on the meat thus supplied. The intestin^, 
etc., were hung up in and about the house, and a little child 
who had been cut in halves was impaled. After one attack; 
Lnntulu, the diief, was shown the dead bodies of his people, and ' 
a^ed by theirubl^ agent if he would bring in rubba now. He 
replied that he would. Although a chief of considerible stand¬ 
ing, he has been flogged, imprisoned, tied bv the neck 
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who wete regarded as slaves, made to do thd most menial work, 
and his beam, which was of many years’ growth, and reached 
almost td the ground, was cat o£[ by a rubber agent because he 
tisited pother town." 

Lontdlb was cross-examined by the Commission and his 
evidence Avas not shaken. Here are some of the questions 
and answers: 

“ President Janssens: * M. Hagstrom leur a fait la guerre. 
II a tu4 beaucoup d’hommes avec ses soldats.’ 

. " (To Lontulu): ‘ Were the people of Monji, etc., given the 
corpses to eat ?' 

" Lontulu: ‘ Yes, they cut them up and ate them.' 

" Baron Nisco: ‘ Did they flog you ?' 

" Lontulu: ‘ Repeatedly.* 

“ Baron Nisco; * Who cut your beard off ?' 

“ Lontulu : ‘ M. Hannotte.' 

“ President Janssens: * Did you see sentries kill your people ? 
Did they kill many ? ’ 

“ Lontulu: ‘ Yes, all ray family is finished.' 

" President: ‘ Give us names.’ 

" Lontulu: * Chiefs Bokomo, Isekifasu, Botaraba, Longeva, 
Bosangi, Booifa, Kongo, Lomboto, Loma, Bayolo.’ 

‘*,Jhen followed names of women and children and ordinary 
men*{not chiefs). 

" Lontulu: ‘ May I call my son lest I make a inisbikc ?' 

" President: ‘ It is unnecessary ; go on.’ 

" Lontulu*: ‘ Bomposa, Bdhnda, Ekila.’ 

" Presidtqt: ‘Are you sure that each of your twigs (ijo) 
represents one person killed ? ’ 

".Lontuld: ‘Yes.’ 

" President: ‘ Was Isekifasu killed at this time ? ’ 

" Reply hot recorded. 

* " President: ' Did you see his entrails hanging on his 
'house ?■”, 

“ Itontulu:' Yes. 

" Question. ‘ Were the sentries and people who helped given 
the dead bodies to eat ? ’ 

" sfnsw^. ‘ Y]es, they ate them. Those who took part in 
A4, fight cut them up and ate them. ... He was chicottcd 
(flogged),'and said, ‘Why do you do this ? Is it right to flog a 
chief ? ’ Gaye a very full account of his harsh treatment and 
sufferings." 

The'^ftion was taken for criminal lil)el by M. Hagstrom 
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against Mr. Stannard, for saying that this evidence had been 
given before the Conunission. Of course, the only, way to 
establish the fact was a reference to the evidence itsdf Vhic^ ‘ 
lay at Brussels. But as Hagstrom was only a pupp^ of the 
higher Government of the G)ngo (which means the KMfig him- 
s^, in their attempt to revenge themselves upon the mis¬ 
sionaries it was not very likely that official documents would 
be produced for the mere purpose of serving the end of Just ce. 
The minutes then were not forthcomii^. How, then, was Mr. 
Stannard tb produce evidence that his account was correct ? 
Obviously by producing Lontulu the Chief. But the wretched 
Lontulu, beaten and tortured, with his beard plucked oS and his 
spirit broken, had been cast into gaol before the trial, and knew 
well what would be his fate if he testified against his masters. 
He withdrew all that he had said at the Commission—and who 
can blame him ? So M. Hagstrom obtained his verdict and 
the Belgian reptile Press proclaimed that Mr. Stannard had 
been proved to be a liar. He was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, with the alternative of a £40 fine. Even as I 
wnte, two more of these lion-hearted missionaries,* Americans 
this time—Mr. Morrison and Mr. Shepherd—are undergoing 
a similar prosecution on the Congo. This time it is the Kasai 
Company which is the injured irmocent. But the eyes of Europe 
and America are on the transaction, and M. Vandervfld^, 
the fearless Belgian advocate of liberty, has set forth to act 
for the accused. What M. Labori was to Dreyfus, M. Vander- 
velde has been to the Congo, save that it is a whole nation who 
are his clients. He and his noble comrade, M. Lorhrid, are the 
two men who redeem the record of infamy which, must long 
darken the good name of Belgium. 

1 will now deal swiftly with the records of evil deeds whiclf have 
occurred since the time wliich I have already treated. I. say 
" swiftly,” not because there is not much mateiial from whiqi 
to choose, but because I feel that my reader must be ^as sated 
with horrors as 1 who have to write them. Hbre are some notes 
of a journey undertaken by W. Cassie Murdoch, as recently as 
July and September, 1907. This time we axe concerned with the 
Crown Domain, King Leopold’s private estate, of whujh we have 
such accounts from Mr. Cmk and Mr. Scrivener dating as far b^ck 
as 1894. Thirteen years had elapsed and no change I * What do 
these tmrtedh years represent in torture and murder ? 'Could aH 
these screaihs be united, what a vast cry would bave reached 
the heavens. In the Congo hell the most lurid glow is to be found ' 
in the Royal Domain. And the money di^ed from." these. 


tortiun4 people is used in turn to coirapt newspapers and public 
men—that it may be possible to continue tbe s^tem. So the 
devil’s wheel goes round and round 1 Here are some extracts 
from'‘Mr. Murdoch's report: 


*' I Mnarked to the old chief of the largest town I came across 
that his people seemed to be numerous. ‘Ah/ said he, 'my 
people are all dead. These you see are only a very few of what 
I once had.' And, indeed, it was evident enough that his town 
had once been a place of great size and importance. There 
caimot be the least doubt that this depopulation is directly due 
“to the State. Everywhere I went I heard stories of the raids 
made by the State soldiers. The number of people they shot, 
or otherwise tortured to death, must have been enormous. 


Perhaps as many more of those who escaped the rifle died from 
starvation and exptsure. More than one of my carriers could 
tell of how their villages had been raided, and of their own 
narrow escapes. They are not a warlike people, and I could 
hear of no single attempt at resistance. They are the kind of 
people the State soldiers are most successful with. They would 
rather any*day run away than fight. And in fact, they have 
nothing to fight with except a few bows and arrows. I have 
teen ttTfing to reckon the probable number of people I met with. 
1 should say that five thousand is, if anything, beyond the 
Tnaak. A few years ago the population of the district I passed 
through must have been four times that number. On my return 
march I was desirous of visiting Mtelo, the place where Lieu¬ 
tenant M-had teen stationed, and in which he committed 

his unspe^able outrages. On making inquiries, however, 1 
was told tlu^ tho'e were no people there now, and that the roads 
were all- * dead,' On reaching one of the roads that led there, 
it WaS evident eiwugh that it had not been used for a long time. 
Later on, 1 w^ qble to confirm the statement that what had 
once been a district with numerous laige towns, was now com- 
. pletete .empty. 

".With'the exception of a few people living near the one 
State post now existing on this side of the Lake, who supply 
the State with kwanga and large mats, all the people I saw are 
taxed with, rubber. The rubber tax is an intoferaDle burden— 
hoT^'intalerable I should have found it almost imp<^ble to 
believe bau I not seen it. It is diflicult to descri]^ it calmly 
What I found was'simply this: Tbe 'tax' demmds from 
ti&enty to twenty-five days’ labour every month. There never 
‘ waa <1^ * for^ bouis per month labour law' in tbe Crown 
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Damain, and so long as the tax is demanded in rubber, there 
never will be—at least in the section of it I visited. If that law 
were applied, no rubber would, or could possibly, be produced, 
for the simple reason that there is no rubber left in tins section* 
of the Domain. 

“ It was some time before I made the discovery that* in the 
Domaine de laCouronnewestof Lake. Leopold there is no rubber. 
On my way through I was continually meeting numbers of men 
going out on the hunt for rubber, and heard with amazement 
the distance they had to walk. It seemed so impossible that I 
was somewhat sceptical of the truth of what I was told. But 
I heard the same story so often, and in so many different places, 
that I was at last obliged to accept it. On my return I followed 
up this track, and found that it was all true. And I found also 
that the rubber is collected from the Domaine Priv^ in forests 
from ten to forty mUes beyond the boundary of the Crown 
Domain. 

“ Once the vines had been found the working of the rubber 
is a small part of the labour. I have made a careful calculation 
of the distance the TCople I met have to walk, and J find that 
the average camiot be less than 300 miles there and oack. But 
walking to the forest and back does not occupy from twenty 
to twenty-five days per month. They will cover the 300, 
miles in ten or twelve days. The rest of the time is used iij 
himting for the vines, and in tapping them when found. I^et 
a party returning with their rubber who had been six nights in 
the forest. This was the lowest number. Most of them have to 
spend ten, some as many as fifteen, nights in the fprest. Two 
da3:s after I left the Domain on my way back I saw «ome men 
returning empty-handed. They had been hunting f< 5 r over eight 
days and had found nothing. What the poor v/relKhCs yould 
do I cannot imagine. If they failed to produce the usual amount 
of rubber on the appointed day they would -bo put* in ‘ bloc ' 
(imprisoned). 

"The workmen of the chef de paste at Jdbongo described 
a concoction which is sometimes administered to Cafitas i^hen 
their tale of rubber is short. The white man chops up green 
tobacco leaves and soaks them in water. Red peppers are 
added, and a dose of the liquid is administered to (defaulting 
Capitas. This wily official manages to get thirteeoi monthly 
* t^es' in the year. At one village I qought a cojitrivance 
by which the natives reckon when the tax falls dub. Pieces pf 
urood are strung on a piece of cane. One piece Is moved up 
every day. On counting them I found Aere were only brenty- 
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d^bt. I asked why, and was told that originally there were 
tbrW lueces, but the white man had so often sent on the twenty* 
eighth day to say the time was up, that at last they took off 
two. • 

" Iiflifividual acts of atrocity here have for the most part 
ceased. The State agents seem to have come to the conclusion 
that it is a waste of cartridges to shoot down these people. 


happy compared 


protected 


W their masters, they are fed and clothed. ^ for us—the 
Capitas do with us what they like. Our wives have to plant 
the cassava gardens and lish in the stream to feed us while 
we spend our days working for Bula-Matadi. No, we are not 
even slaves.’ And he is ri^ht. It is not slavey as slavery 
was generally understood; it is not even the uncivilized African’s 
idea of slavery. There never was a slavery more absolute in 
its despotism or more fiendish in its tyranny.** 

It will be seen that, so far as the people are concerned, the 

e roblem is largely solved, the bitterness of death is past. No 
uropean intervention can save them. In many places they 
have been utterly destroyed. But they were the wards of 
‘ Kirope, and surely Europe, if she is not utterly lost to shame, 
will have something to say to their fate I 


4 
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60HK CATHOUC TESTIUONY AS TO TBE CONGO 

It must be admitted that the Roman Catholic Church, as an 
organized body, has not raised her voice as she should in the . 
matter oi‘the G^ngo. Nwer was there such a fidd for a Las 
Casas. It was the proudest boast of thai' Church that in the 
dark days of man's history she was the one power which stood 
with her ^iritual terrors between the oppressor aiAf the op¬ 
pressed. noble tradition has been sadly forgotten in the 
Congo, where the missions have themselves, as 1 understand, 
done most excellent work, but where the power of the Church 
has never been invoked against the constant barbarities of f^he' 
State. In extenuation, it may be stated that the chief Cathoh'c 
establishments are down the nver and far from the rubber zones. 
It is important, however, to collect under a separate heading 
such testimony as exists, for an unworthy attempt has been 
made ttf represent the matter as a contest between riy^ creeds, 
wher^ it is really a contest between humanity and qvilization 
on one side and cruel greed upon the other. „ * -' 

The organization of the Catholic Church is more disddined, 
and adnuts of less individualism than that of fhose reugidus, 
Ixxlies which have supplied the valiant champions of right in the 
Congo., The-simple pnests were doubtless as hsrrified as oihors, 

. wit&i'the limit of their knowle^e, but the means of expresSon 
wore denied them. M. Coifs, hin^f a Catholic, said in the Bel¬ 
gian Chamber: “ Our missionaries have less libaty tha^ foie^ 
missionailes.' Ibey are expected to keep silence. . . . Th^ 
is A ' gag. This gag- is placed in thS* mouth of Bdigian mi»- 
i^onaries. 

Shmcff. Saatini, the Catholic and Roy^t Deputy .for Rome," 
.im Men dne of the leaders in the Anti-Congo movement, and 
^Hsi'done exe^ent work in Italy. From his own souri^ iff ia* 
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formaticm he confirms and amplifies all th^t the £n§^i^ and > 
Ameficans have asserted. Speaking in the Italian Parliament' 
on l^ebmaiy 4th, 1907, Signor Santini said: 

! " I am proud to have been the first to bring the question of 
the CongoWore this House. If at the present aay we are spared 
the shame of seeing again officers of our Army, valorous and 
perfectly stainless, serving under and at the orae;s of an asso¬ 
ciation of sweaters, slave-holders and barbarians, it is legitimate 
for me to declare that I have, if only modestly, at least effica- 
doudy, co-operated in this result.” 

There is no conflict of creeds in such an utterance as that. 

. Catholic papers have occasionally spoken out bravely upon 
tile subject. 

L» Pairiote, of Brussds (Ro}ralist and Catholic), in its issue of 
28th February, 1907, has an indignant editorial: 


** The<ebdlion in the A.B.I.R. territo^ extends. The Govern¬ 
ment itsdf forces the rubber, and delivers it on the Antwerp 
quarto the brokers of the A.B.I.R. . . . Nothing is altered on 
the Congo. The same abominable measures are adopted; the 

S tne outrages take place. . . . The Government is adopting 
e same measures as in the Mongalla, flooding the A.B.I.R 
territory with soldiers to utterly smash the people, who it 
thinks will then work, and the rubber output increa^. . . . 
The memory of these deeds will remain graven in the memory of 
men, and in the memory of Divine vengeance. Sooner or later 
the executioners will have to render an account to God and to 
history.'*.. 


• Therd is one* order of the Catholic Church which has always 
had a most noble record in its treatment of native races. These 
are th^esuits. , No one who has read the “ History of Paraguay," 
pbstudfra the records of the Missions to the Red Indians of the 
eighteoith century, can forget the picture of unselfish devotion 
^di they exhibit Father Vermeerkh, a worthy successOT 
of such predecessors, has published a book, ” La Question Congo- 
'laiae,** 'u whicffi he finds nothing incompa^ble between his por¬ 
tion as a Catholic.and his exposure of toe abu8e»of the Congo. 

- In all points the position of Father Venneeissb and of the ,5 
Ttfi gliali Kefonners appears to be identical. 

& the rightful possession of the land by the natives ha mitea;^ 
ih tcsfas wmch nughtbe a paragraph from Mr. Morels 
-■ ■ ■ 4 * 
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On the Congo the land cannot be supposedly vacant. Pre- 
sunijption is in tavour of occi^tion, of a -full occupation/' By 
this IS meant that it is not sufficient to recognize to the na^ves 
rights of tenure over the land they actually cultivate, or ceg^tain 
rights of usage—wood cutting, hunting, fishing—on the remainder 
of the territory; but these rights of usage, which are much more 
im^rtant than with us, appear to imply a full animus domini, 
and to signify a complete appropriation, which is carried out 
amongst os in diilerent fashion. It is not, in effect, indispensable 
in natural law that 1 should exhaust the utility of an article 
or of land in order to be able to claim it as my own; it suffices 
that I should make use of it in a positive manner, but of my own 
will, personally, and that I should have the will to forbid any 
strajoger to use it without my consent. Hence effective occupa¬ 
tion b joined to intention, and all the constituent elements to a 
valid title of property exist. Let us suppose, moreover, that 
some great Bmgian landowner wishes to convert portions of 
his property into sporting land—that land, nevertheless, remains 
in tus entire possession. Amongst the Congo natives, m doubt, 
occupation is usually collective; but such occupation is as worthy 
of respect as no matter what individual appropriation.*’ 

He continues: 

*• To whom does the rubber belong which grows upon the land 
occupied by the Congo natives ? To the natives, and to no one 
else, without their consent and just compensation.'* 

Again: 

"To sum up, we recognize it with much regrpt, the State’s 
appropriation of so-called vacant land on the Congo qonfi'onts 
with an immense expropriation.** 

He makes a bold attack upon King Leopold’s own preserve: 

• 

"Humanity, whose cause we plead, Christian rights, whose 
principles we endeavour to inculcate, compd us to touch briefly 
upon a curious and inysterious creation which is peculiar to the 
Congo State—^the Dotmune de la Comonne. 

"What are the revenues of this mysjterious. dvil personality ? 
Estimates, more or less conjectural in nature, elaborated by <> 
M. .Cattier appear to establish the profits fsota the. exploitation 
of rubber atone, at eight to nine millions of francs par iuipom. 
to Comte de Smet Naeyer reduces this figureio four or five 
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mOlions. Short of positive data one can only deal in con^ 
lecture^ But we n^et still more that an unpenetrable veil 
nided from si^ht all that takes place in the territory of this 
Donutine. It is eight or ten times the size of Belgium, and 
througlilbut this vast extent of territory there is neither 
missionary nor magistrate.” 

Father Vermeersch then proceeds to deal with the Congo 
balance-sheets. His criticism is most destructive. He shows 
at considerable length, and with a fine grasp of his sulnect, that 
, there is really no coimection at all between the so-called estimate 
and the actual budget. In the course of the State’s development 
there is an excess running to millions of pounds which has never 
been accounted for. In this Father Vermeersch is in agreement 
wit^ the equally elaborate calculations of Professor Cattier. of 
Brussels. 

He puts the economical case in a nutshell thus : 

** X-District Commissioner, commits every d-iy dozens 

of offences against individual liberty. What can be done ? 
Ihese violations of the law are necessitated by a great enterprise 
which must have workmen. In such cases the intervention of 
•tte magistrate would be a ruinous imprudence, calculated to 
obring trouble into the region.” 

®But the law ? " 

** Oh, law in the Congo is not applicable I ” 

“ But if you offered a decent remuneration, would you not 
get free labour ? ” 

“ That is precisely what the State will not listen to. _ It main¬ 
tains'tlmt {he enterprise must be carried out for nothing I ” 

'And disposes snee again of the “ forty hours a month ” fiction: 

'*It is'impOsrible for the State to obtain the amount of 
rubber it sells annually, by labour limited to forty hours 
a ipodtlu especiaHy when it is borne in mind that a number 
these hours are absorbed in other corWes. Of two things 
one, therefore. Either the su^lus is furnish^ freely; and 
if so, hoi)/ can coercion be logically argued ? Or this supple- 
mefitaiy labour,is forced; and if so, the law of forty hours is 
^own to be merely a fraud.” 

‘He diows the root causes of the evil: 

*' So long as an inflexible’will fixes in advance the quantity ^ 
Tubb^k tobe obtained; so long as instructions are given in this 

4t 
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Iq 9^: ' iaocase by five tana your rabbor output per month 
(instance given by Fathoa Cos and Van Hencxthoi^in their 
we cannot await with confidence a serious improveftxent 
wmch is the desire of all. ... « 

Tl^ Govonor-General dismisses and appoints ma^trat^ 
at his win, suspends the execution of penalties; even sen^ bade, 
if need be, gentlemen of the gown to Europe. Who does not 
realize the grave inconvenience of this dependence? That is 
. not aU. No proceedings can be attempted against a European 
wi&out the authority of the Governor-General." 

And, finafiy, his reasons for writing his book: 

"The contemplation of an immeasurable mis^ has caused 
ns to publish this book. The gravity of the evil, its root causes, 
had long escaped us. When we knew them we could not retain 
within ourselves the compassion with which we were imbued, and 
we resolved to tdl the atizens of a generous country, appealing 
to their rdigion, to their patriotism, to their hearts." 

Surely after such evidence from such a source there must be 
some' heart-searchings among those higher members 'of the 
Catholic hierarchy, induding roth Cardinals and Bishops, who” 
have done what they could to cripple the efforts of the reionpers.'^’ 
Misinformed through their own want of care in searching for 
the truth, they have stood before the whole world as the 
defenders of that which will be described by the historian as 
the greatest crime hi history. 
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XI 

THE EVIDENCE UP TO DATE 

I SHALL now append some extracts from the repiorts of several 
British Vice-Consuls and Consuls sent in during the last few 
years. These bear less upon outrages, which have atoittedly 
greatly decreased, but mainly upon the general condition of the 
praple, which is one of deplorable poverty and misery—a slavery 
without that care which the owner was bound to exercise over 
the health and strength of the slave. I shall give without 
comment some extracts from the reports of Vii^-Consul 
Michell, which date from July, igo6: 

Most of the primitive bridges over the numerous cre^ 
and marshes liad rotted away, and we had some difficulty in 
crossing on fallen trees or a few tliin sticks. This was tlie c^ 
all the way to Banalya, and I may here state tliat this conditicm 
of the roads, even of the most frequented, is universal in this 
province. ’ The reason is that the local autliorities liave neither 
ipea, lii^s, -nor time at their disposal for the making of decent 
roa^. The parsimony of the State iii this respect is the more 
remarkable in* the ' Domaine Priv«i,’ whence large amounts are 
derived, and where next to nothing is expended. 

*' So lpng as the policy of the State Government is to extract 
ajT it can from the country, while using only local materials, 
and spending the least possible amount on development and 
improvements,- no increase in the general well-bemg can be 
expected.*.... 

. . At the posts on the north {ri|^it) bEnk, between 
'Yambuya and Basoko, I found the European ^ents absent in 
the interior, and at Basoko -itself onfy the doctob wiu left in 
charge, aU the rest of the staff being away ' en expAlition,* that 
i% on, punitive enxiditions. 

■" 1 rayed at Basoko for five days, partly at Dr. Gtosaole 
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KQuest, and partly in the endeavour to leant something of the 
operations gone im in the interior. Three cano&>lra(b. of 
prisoners arrive^ dl heavily loaded with chains. But .all I 
could learn was that th^ were sent in by Ueutenant Ba^p von 
Otter, who had been sent to the promontory lying between the 
mouth of the Aruwimi and the Congo to enforce the Labour 
Ordinances. 

“ In all the Basenji villajges throu^ whidi I have passed on 
my two journeys, the natives assert that it takes them three 
weeks every month to find and make their tale of rubber, besides 
taking it once every three months to the State post, from four to 
six days distant. 

" country is taxed to the utmost, not one penny of the 
proceeds of which is spent on the roa^. This condition .of 
the most important highway in the province is nothing less 
than disgraceful, and yet this is the road of which the authorities 
are redly proud. 

"Thus, with the exception of a trivial payment for some 
things, the Government carries on the work of the countiy at 
no expense beyond the wages and the Europe rations of the. 
white agents, and these are excessively few in number., It is' 
true there are the Force PubUque and some tramiUeurs. These 
ate recruited by conscription, and receive pay and rati^, 
but it is at the lowest po^ible rate. ... _ 

" Coming to the Basenji, the following rarticulars of a viOage - 
in the forest will show their liabilities. This village has fourteen 
adult males; its neighbour, which works with it, ..the chiefe 
being brothers, has nine, l^ch man has to take to the State 
post a large basket, holding about 25 lbs. of rubber, bnce eveiy 
month and a half. To get this rubber, though they %d it only 
one day’s journey distant, takes them thirty'days. It then 
takes them five days to cany it to the Stat&'post, tod three 
days to return. Thus they spend thirty-eight days out of forty-" 
five in tiie compulsory service of the State, l^or the basket of 
rubber they receive i kilog. of salt, nominally worth x Tr. The 
chief receives i kilog. of salt for the whole. If the nib^ is 
d^cient in quality or quantity, the man is liable to be whiffled 
mod imprisoned without trial. As it is supposed to be the equiva¬ 
lent of the forty hours’ monthly labour, I fiulto sM,by what 
li^t the nmn can be hdd responsibie for the quality,, even if" 
he wilfully adulterates it with other substances. - 

*'The people are all didiearteoed, and are unanimoudy of the 
opinion uiat ^ey were better off under the Arabs, whoM rule 
was totennittent, and from whom they could run awaW. .... - 




“ r mtetsay that during more than nineteen years’ experience 
in Northern and Central Africa, I have never seen such a lnise^ 

abW poor lot as the Ba^ji in this State. 

is perfectly clear that the Inspectors, however con- 
sdentioos, hard-working, and faithful they may be, cannot 
remedy the exc^ive impositions on the natives under the 
present system. 

"The grant of land and seed to the natives is of absolutely 
no use to them till they are left time to use them. 

" To say that the State cannot afford the expense is absurd. 
The Congo is taxed unmercifully, and I do not suppose any 
country has less money spent upon it. The taxpayer gets 
literally nothing in return for the life of practical slavery he has 
to spend in the support of the Government. 

."If trade and navigation were really free, and guarded by 
proper police, German trade through Ujiji, which already exists 
to some extent, might be greatly developed, as well as that with 
the British colonies and Zanzibar. 

“ The operations of the Dutch traders, who up to a few months 
ago l»d«quite a considerable fleet of steamers on the Upper 
Congo and its affluents, and of the French at Brazzaville, and of 
the Portuguese, would also benefit greatly. 

" All these have practically disappeared from the Upper 

Cengo- 

“Here (Bopoto), as elsewhere, the natives appeared to me 
to be so heavily taxed as to be depressed and to regard 
themselves as practically enslaved by the ' Bub-Matadi.' Tlie 
incessant* call for rubber, food, and labour, leaves them no 

respite ’npr peace of mind." 

« 

• The folldVving are extracts from Vice-Consul Armstrong's 
report, dated "October, 1906 : 

'" As the result of my journey through this portion of the 
cpiultiy, I am forced to the conclusion that the condition of the 
•fjdbple in the A.B.I.R. territory is deplorable, and although 
those living in the vicinity of the mission stations are, com¬ 
paratively speaking, safe from ill-treatment by the rubber 
agents ^d their armed sentries, those in other parts are subjected 
•to the gravesf abuses. . . . , ^ . 

" There is no free labour, the natives being forced to work at 
a totalty inadequate wage. In visiting the various rubber- ^ 
MTotking towns, one would expect to see some signs of European 
contmpdities that bad been pven in exchange for the millions , 
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poonds’ Worth of rubber that'has been extracted from fhetn, 
but- the native residents possess actually nothing at aU. 

"Their conditions of Irving are deplorable, a^ the filCh and 
squalor of their villages is only too apparent. The people live 
in a state of uncertainty as to the advent of police officers and 
soldiers, who invariably chase them from their abodes and destroy 
' their huts, and for this reason it is impo^ible for them to .better 
their conditions of living by the construction of suitable dwelling 

" No change in the existing system can be looked for unm a 
more reasonable method of taxation is adopted. The present 
83rstem permits the rubber agents to extract the largest possible 
quantity of rubber from the native at the lowest possible wage, 
and allows the emplo}anent of armed sentries to enforce thfr 
-deplorable s)rstem." 

- In these despatches Vi(»-Consul Armstrong gives evidence, 
of a plot against the sturdy Mr. Stannard upon ^ part of the , 
infamous A. 6 .I.R. Company. Ibeir idea, no doubt, was to 
break down his health and embitter his existence by successive 
law suits. In May of igo 6 , the natives of a village called Ix>kongi 
rose tip against me murderous sentries and burned their houses. 

A cha^ was at once made against Mr. Stannard of having 
instated them to this very natural and commendable action. 
Natives had b^n suborned or terrified into giving evideiire 
against him, and it might have gone iU with him had it not b^ 
for the prompt action of the Consul He set off for the vill^e, 
accompanied by Mr. Stannard and the A.B.I.R. director, 'me 
natives , were assembled and asked to speak the truth. 'They 
said, without heitation, that Mr. Starmard had had nothing to 
do with the matter, but that the representatives of the' coippUny 
had threatened to torture them unless thqr said tha?’ he uid. 
The A.B.I.R. director held his peace before these revelations 
and had no erolanation to oner. Consul Armstrong then 
pointed out to the Public Prosecutor in good straight terms, ’ 
whidi his official superiors might well imitate, <that me.Mttpr 
had gone ffir enough, that Englm patience was almost exhausted^ 
and that Mr. Staimaid should be baited no longer. 'The case was 
dnoraed. 

‘ Tshall .pus strai^t on now to the most recent reports%eceived 
frmn tiieCoi^ to show that there is no difierentx at ^ in thd 
general condiaon, so ffir as it is , reported by .the impartial men 
on-the mti'save that the actual killi^ and mauninu havtf' . 
d^GreBsed. The great oppresuon and mis^ of the peo^e seem 

^W ^ther than abate. The following extracts are ^ 
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Cons^’Thesiger’s report of his experiences in the Kasai Company’s 
district« This company, it may be worth remarking, has paid 
the enormons dividend of seven hundred pa cent The first 
paragraph may be commended to the consideration of those. 
Britishabr American travellers v^o, on the strength of a flying 
visit venture to contradict the experience of those white men 
who spend thdr lives in the country j 

" Although from the evidence of State officials it has been 
.proved that individual cases of abuses are not infrequent even 
at these posts, the chance traveller will certaiidy see nothing of 
them, and when he judges of the condition of the country by 
what he actually secs at these stations, his opinions may be 
perfectly honest, but they are absolutely worthies. It u as 
thoi^h some well-meaning person, who had heard that a certain 
fashionable firm was making a fortune by sweated labour, were 
to venture to deny the facts because a cursory visit to the 
West End establishment showed that the salesmen behind the 
counter werp well dressed and well nourished, ignoring altogether 
the festering misery of the sweaters’ dens in which every article 
sold ove{ that counter was made up." 

After showing that the Kasai Company, in their haste for 
weaifh and, pahaps, in their foresight, as knowing that their 
occupancy may be brought to an end, are cutting down the 
rubber vines instead of tapping them (ill^al, of course, but what 
does that matter where BugianConcessionnaires are m question), 
he goes on to show the pressure on the people: 

‘*The work la,, compulsory; it is also incessant. The vines 
have to bei, sought out in the fores^ cut down and disentangled 
f(om ^e high-growing branches, divided into lengths, and carried 
^ome. operation has to be continually repeated, as no man 
can carry A larger t^uantity of the heavy vine lengths than will 
, kebp Ilim occupied for two or three days. Accidents are frequent, 
especially among the Bakuba, who are large-built men, hunters 
and Sgncn^turfets by nature, and unaccustomed to tree dimb* 
ingr' h^e as t^ Bakuba villages still are, the population is 
djininiahing . Here there is no sloping sickness to account for 
the, decre^, there have been np epidemics of bte years; 
exposure, overwork, and shortara of proper food aldbe are n> 
wonsil^ fra it. The Bakuba district was formerly one (rf the 
nchest foQd-^t^udng r^ons in the country, maize and millet 
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bdog the stafde crops, together mth manioc and other jdants. 
So much so was this the case that the mission at Lueb<vused to 
send there to buy maize. Under the present regime the mllageis. 
are not allowed to waste in cultivating, hunting or fishing—&ne 
which should be occupied in making rubber. ** 

“ In a few villages they were cultivating by stealth small 
patches in the forest, where they were suppled to be out 
cutting the rubber vines; but ever3^here it was the same 
story: the Capitas would not allow them time to clear new 
ground for cultivation, or to permit them to hunt or fish; if 
they tried to do so their nets and implements were destroyed.* 
The majority of the Capitas, when questioned, acknowledged 
quite fitmkly that they had orders to tmt effect. These villages 
are living on the produce of the old manioc fields, and are buying 
food from the Bakette. Under these circumstances it is'not 
surprising that the population is diminishing. As one woman 
expressed it: * The men go out hungry into the forest ; when 
they come back they get sick and die.' The village of Ibunge, 
where formerly the largest market of the district was hdd 
weekly, now consists of a collection of hovels, eigfit of which 
are habitable, and the market is all but dead." 

. So the Capitas are at their old work the same as ever. The* 
Congo idea of reforming them has always been to change ^eif 
name—so by calling a burglar a policeman a great reformation 
is efiected. 

Read, however, the following passage, which shows that if 
the Capita is the same, so also is the agent. The ttrUte race is 
certaimy superior, for when the savage sentry's heart rdented 
the white man was able to scourge him back to his inhuman 
task s 

" Once I had got outside the zone surrountimg Ibanj, whero 
the vil^es are not taxed in rubber, I found the Capites, with 
very few exceptions, were all armed with cap-^uns. I<met,thm 
frequently escorting the rubber caravans to the company pdst, 
or going from village to village coll^tii^ the rubl^ from the' 
centres under their charge and distributing the ttaa| gooc^ for 
the coming month. I notic 4 l that they invariably canjed 
their guns, pnd, in faicl, I have seldom seen a Capita fito outside 
his own home without his gun. These acre the men" who aro 
appointed ^y the Kasai Company agents tp enforce the ruboier 
tax. Chosen always from a different race, they ha've no qroi' 
pathy wi^ the natives placed under them, and bavihs-'the 
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iuthority of the agent behind them they can do as they please, 
K> long as they insure the rubber being brought at the proper 
times and in sufficient quantities. In the villages they are 
absolute masters, and the villagers have to supply them gratis 
with a house, food, palm wine, and a woman. They exercise 
freUy the right of beating or imprisoning the villagers for any 
imaginary onences or for neglecting, their work in any way, and 
even go as far as imposing fines in cowries on their own account, 
and confiscating for their own use the cowries paid over by the 
plaintiff or defendant's family in the case of trial by poison, 
which, in spite of statements to the contrary recently made in 
the Belgian Chamber, are of frequent (Kcurrence in this country. 
The native cannot complain or obtain satisfaction in any way, 
as the Capita acts in the name of the company, and the company's 
agent is always threatening them in the name of * Bnla-Matadi.' 

' If the authorities wish to act in the matter, they might profitably 
make inquiry into the doings of theCnpit.-is ;tt Bimgueh, Bolung, 
and into those of the ^ppo Zap Capita, who appears to exercise 
the chief control over the villages near Ibungc, though he does 
not live in the latter town. These appear to me to be among the 
worst^where most are bad. The Capitas, however, aie scarcely 
to be blamed, as, if they do not extort enough rubber, they are 
liable in their turn to suffer at the hands of the agent. Witness 
a case at Sangela, when it was reported th.it the Capita had 
some time back been chicotted in the village itself by the agent 
for not bringing in rubber sufficient. Endless cases could be 
quoted, but these will probably be sufficient to show the methods 
pursued under the auspices of the Kas.!! C<)mp.my. Yet in 
a letter dated the 8th March, 1908, we find Dr. Dreypondt^ 


.writii^ reproachfully: .... 

•“ SYqp know we have no armed sentries, but only tradesmen 
going! wiA goods of every kind and unarmed, through the 
vill^es fpr the purchasing of rubber. We use only one trading 
principle—4’0/^e ef fa demande.' ” , . 

, .The laws at all points are completely ignored, and many of 
th« agents dot only punish the natives in these ways themselves, 
but allow their Capitas the same privileges. It is only by 
these means that the natives can be kept at their mcessanl 
worjc*** * 

Suidde is not natural with African, as it ir'with ^rae Oriratal 
i^es. But it has come in with the other blessings of King 

^^t*I^ Ti i, for instance, only a day's raarch»from a State potf, 
tiro Bakette from the village of Baka-Tomba were not long ag» 



one day that he saw; some animal m a tree and 
obtained leave from the guard to try and get it. He din^b^ 
the tree, tied the rope which was round his neck to a branch ahd 
^ hung ^inwwilf. He was cut down, and, after a considerable time, 
^'-WBS resuscitated, thanks to the medicd mcperience of one of the 
^tnisdonaries. 1 was able to question the man myself at his village, 
and the story was also confirmed by the Capita." 

^ The Amencqn flag presents no refuge for the persecuted. 

, About the same time this same man had the effrontery to 
I take some seven armed natives on to the station of the Amencan 
mission, during the absence of the missionaries, and demand 
from &e native who was left in charge that he should hand over 
to him a native, not in his own employ, who had run away in 
consequence of some dispute, and who he declared was hiding 
at the mission. The overseer, a Sierra Leone man, very rightly 
dedared hu inability to do so, and said he must await the return 
of the missionaries. An altercation followed, and the agent 
struck him twice in the face. The man being a British subject, 
1 tdd him if he chose to prosecute I would support him, or else 
J would inrist on the agent pajring him an indemnity m doth. 


>tiie hearing of his case, he chose the latter method. The doth 
yras paid." 

; He continues i 

"These casM can aU be substantiaieu, and are typical^of a 
^Srtain elawt of agent whidi is unfortunatdy, althqugh not 
g^eral, far too common. Numerous complainte were also made 
^me in different vill^es against an agent, not only that he beat 
pld imprisoned the native for shorta^ of rubber, but also that 
lus obhged them to supply him with dcohol distilled from palm 
and was in die hamt of taking any of the inllage women 
pat struck his fancy at the weekly market hdd on or fieaikhis 
mm post The Company, I believe, promised thetAmeripan 
B^on last May that this man should be reinoved, but wh^I. 

through ne was stilt there. Placed in the power of men 
1 |» tiiese the natives dare not complain to the authorities, and 
heiress.” 
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NoBainally the Company makes no punitive expeditions. As 

a BMtto of fact they have engaged Lukenga, a warlike chief 
of the ne^fhbourhood, to do it for them. Nominally the Capitas 
are not supplied with guns. As a nwtter of fact they all carry 
guns,, which are declared to be their personal property. At 
every comer one meets hypocrisy and evasion of law. 

Speaking of the Bakuba, the Consul says: 

** Although not wanting in physical courage or strength, they 
are rather an agricultural than a warlike race, and their villages 
were formerly noted for their well-built and artistically decorated 
houses and their well-cultivated fields. 

“ It is, however, their misfortune to live in a forest country 
rich in rubber vines, and th^ have consequently come under the 
curse of the contfessionary 6>mpany in the sliape of the Kasai 
Trust. As a result their native industries are oying out, their 
houses and fields are-neglected, and the population is not only 
decreasing, but also sinking to the dead-level of the less advan(^ 
and less capable races. 

There is no doubt that the Bakuba are the most oppressed 
race to-day in the Kasai. Harassed by their own king in the 
interest of the Rubber Company, driven by the agents and 
their Capitas, disarmed and deprived even of the* most ordinary 
riMts, they will, if nothing is done to help them, sink to the Icvd 
of the vicious and degraded Bakette. 

“ One asks oneself in vain what benefits these peimle have 
gained frem the boasted d^zation of the Free State. One looks 
m vain'fqr any atteippt to benefit them or to recompense them 
in ^y wpy for the enormous wealth which they are helping to 
poor int^ the Treasury of the State. Their native industries 
are bei^ destroyed, their freedom has been taken from them, 
aM th£ nulnb^ are decreasing. 

** The only efiorts made to dvihze them have been made by the 
misadnaiies, who are hampered at every turn.” 

Consul Thesiger winds up with the remark that as the Comply 
has behsved ifl^ally at every turn it has forfdted all efaims 
td consfdemtion and that there is no hope for the country so 
Iftng as it »i^. Straight words—but how much more fordbly , 
doto^ apply fck that Congo State of which these particofar 
‘ ror npa oies are merdy an outcome. Until it is sgrept from this 
map there is no hope for the country. Yon cannot avoid fhCi- 
xankprodocts while the putridity remains. ■ ' ' ■ A 
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The next document beaiihg upon the question is from* the 
Rev. H. M. Whiteside, from the notorious A.B.I.R. (Jistrict. 

I give it in full, that the reader may judge for himself how far the 
direct Belgian rule has altered the rituation: ^ 

^ <1 

" I should like to biii^ to your notice a few facts regarding 
the condition of t^ (A.B.I.R.) district. 

"After this extensive' journey made through the district 
recently, and particularly the Bompona neighbourhood, I found 
the people working rubber in all the towns visited with the 
exception of those taxed in provirions. 

*' It is difficult to know which * tax,' rubber or provisions, 
is hardest. The rubber workers implored us to free them from 
rubber, and at one village upon our departure they followed 
us a considerable distance, ana it was difficult to get away from 
them. Hre amount of rubber coUected is small compared with 
what was formerly demanded, but I have no doubt it requires 
one-third of the time of the people to collect it. Many of the 
people of the villages behind Bompona were away collecting 
TubW. 'We met many of the lonji people in the forest, either 
actually riigaged in their work or hunting for a district where the 
vines might have escaped other collectors. We also metr other 
villagers in the bush in quest of rubber. Almost all the village 
migrates to tte forest—^men, many women and children—wlj^n 
rubber is required. 

** In the hght of these facts, how worthless are the assertions 
that the rubb^ ' tax ' has been stopped in the A.B.I.R. territory. 

" With regard to the provision tax, it was difficult to get any 
data, but it is easy for one to see the opprfssed conditjoh of the 
people when one comes into contact with &em. Between‘the 
provirion tax, porterage and paddlers, I believe ^ttt ^e people 
of Bompona have got very little time to themselves. There is 
one thing that . one cannot help seeing, viz., the thOan, miserable 
appearance of the people residing around the State pp|t of 
^mpona. Tbe houses or huts are in keeping with the/iwn^ 
of them. A very small bale of cloth could take the place of'all ‘ 
I saw worn. In all the district I never saw a single brass rod, 
.riOr any domestic animals except a few miserable chicked. The 
extreme poverty of the people is most remarkable, lliere is^ 
no doubt as to their desire to possess European g^s, but they* 
' have nothing with which to buy except rubba and ivory^which^ 
is dahnoed by the State. 

"It may be tho{wht that I am painting their condition in too 
dark cdours, bpt 1 fee) it requires strong words to give .a»°fojr 
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the utto hopelessness and abject appearance of the people 
of B^mpona, of the people of the villages behind the State post 
some twenty-five miles away, and in a lesser degree of the rubber 
workers op^site Bompona. 

“ H. M. Whiteside. 

“ Ikau, 

" June 13th, 1909." 

Finally, there is the following report from the extreme other 
end of the country. It is dated June ist, 1909. The iwme of 
the sender, though not published, w.is sent to the Foreign OHice. 

. He is an American citizen: 

. I am sorry to say there is need for agitation for the reform 
of the Belgian Kwango territory along tliis frontier. Robbing 
and murder are still being carried on under the rule of the Belgian 
official from Popocabacca. Last month he came with an aimed 
force to the district of Mpangiila Nlele, two days west of here, 
to decorate with the Congo medal a new chief in the stead of our 
old friend Nlekani. Nlekani left a number of sons, but none of 
them were willing to take the responsibility of the Med.!! Chieftain¬ 
ship. 'fhey, therefore, placed their villages under the authority 
,of a powerful chief living to the north of them. 

* "The official of the Congo Government had been insisting 
for a year that a younger son of the old chief shoidd consent to 
be the Medal Chief. This yoimg man, named Kingeleza, was 
a fine, Jbright fddow, but thinking that, as a younger son, he 
would lack the necessary authority over the people and would 
gbt intb trouble with the Government if he comd not satisfy 
m req^rements, he declined. The Belgian official was, how¬ 
ever, so inllstent that Kingeleza had fin^y agreed in order to 
' avoids a clash with the Government. 

“ On his way to make the ‘ investiture,’ the Bdgian official 
tobt{jed some.^ages and killed two men. Kingeleza’s people, 
Vrho had gathered together to witness the investiture, heaiW 
of the treatment metra out to the other villages, took fright and 
•fled ^m, their own villages, which the Belgians, uixm arriving,' 
found uuserted. Whereupon the soldiers proceeds to ferret/ 
' the fu gi tives out of the woods, where they were biding. Twenty 
were sd^, ampng whom was one of Kingele^'s sisters, a 3roung 
and attractive looking girl. Four of the villagers were subs«* 
quently released, and the balance marched off with other spai||i^ 
to Popocabacca. The evangelist attached to the Ameiicih.' 
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'iqission, who was absent in the Lower ^ngo, had his libuae 
. brokra opbn and a tent and school materials carried off. ^ 

** As for Kin gdfiza, some of the Belgian soldiers met mm in 
the path and shot him.; They did not know that he,was 
TCiw gdwM, and Kingeleza is still bein^ sought for by the B^gian 

U “ This same ' Chief of Brigands/ as I prefer to call him, has 
jtst been on another raid, for whi(^ he even entered Portugese 
territory within a few hours of where I am writing, wantonly 
■ dtttroymg all that he could not carry off. The people had, 
happily,«all escaped before he arrived. The Portuguese are 
r^ortmg this out^e to the Governor-General at Loanda."* 

* Since the publication of tbe fint English edition of this book Dr. DSrping- 
haus) of Barmen, has returned to Europe from the Congo with complete and 
detailed evidence, which sliows that the state of thin«, wherever he had an 
opportunity of observing It, was as lawless and as violent as ever. The shop 
window is ready to be inspected by the passing prince or tourist, but it is only 
those who are in the business who can teu what on in the shop.—A. C. D. 
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XII 

THE POLITICAI, SITUATION 

I HAVE not in this statement touclieil ujmmi tlic fin.'incial side of 
the Congo State. A huge s<'anclai liw there---so huge ttiat the 
linufs of it have not yet been deltned. I will not go into tlrat 
morass. If Belgians wish to be hoodwinked in the matter, and 
to have their good name compromised in finance os well as in 
morality, it is th^ who in the end will suffer. One may merely 
indicate the main points, that during the independent life of 
tlie Congo State all accounts have ^cn kept secret, that no 
budgets,of the Last year but only estimates of the coming one 
have been publish^, that the State has made huge gains, 
jn ^ite of which it has borrowed money, and tlat the great 
sunn resulting have been laid out in sjieculations in China and 
elsewhere, that sums amounting in the aggregate to severd 
million pounds have been traced to the King, and that this 
money has been spent partly in building^ in Belgium, p^y 
in land in &e same country, partly in building on the Riviera, 
partly in the corruption of public men, and of the European 
and .^meriaan.Fress (our own being not entirdy untamishM, I 
teii), and, finaliy, in the expenses of such a private life as has 
made King Leopold’s name notorious throughout Europe Of 
the guilty companies the poorest seem to pay fifty and the richest 
seven .hundred per cent, per annum. There I will leave this 
oq^avbury side of*the matter. It is to humanity that I appeal, 
and that is concerned with hi^er things. 

Before ending my task, however, I would give a short account 
of the eveld'on of the political situation as it affected, first. 
Great Britain and the Congo State; secondly,Great Britdn and 
ppigi iim . In each case Great Britain was, indeed,^ the qxiket- 
man of the civilized'world. ' * , 

So far as one can trace, no strong protest was raised w m 
Government at the time when the Congo State tow th%|' 
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fettal step, the direct cause of everything which has followed, 
of leaving the honest path, trodden up to that time by all Euro¬ 
pean Colonies, and seeing the land of the country as their own. 
Only in 1896 do we find protests against the ill-usage of Britisb 
cdouted subjects, ending in a statement in Parluun^t from 
Mr. Chamberlain that no further recruiting would be dlTowed. 
For the first time we had shown ourselves in sharp disagreement 
with' the policy of the Congo State. In Apri^ 1897, a debate 
was raisea on Congo afiairs by Sir Charles Dilke without any 
definite result. . , 

Our own troubles in South Africa (troubles which called forth, 
in Belgium a burst of incfignation against wholly imaginary 
British outrage during the war) left us little time to fulfil 
our Treaty obligations towards tne natives on the Congo. In 
1903 the matter forced itself to the front again, and a considerable 
debate took place in the House of Commons, which ended by 
the pacing of a resolution with almost complete unanimity 
to the following effect: 

" That the Government of the Congo Free State, having, at 
its inception, guaranteed to the Powers that its native subjects 
should be governed with humanity, and that no trading mono¬ 
poly or privilege should be permitted within its dominions; 
this House requests His Majesty’s Government to confer with 
the other Powers, signatories of the Berlin General Act, by virtue. 
,of which the Congo Free State exists, in order that meactires 
may be adopted to abate the evils preval^t in that State." 

In July 01 the same year there occurred the famous three days' 
debate in the Belgian House, which was really inaugurated by 
the Britisb resolution. In this debate the two brave Reformers, 
Vandervelde and Lorand, though crushed by the voting power 
of their opponents, bore off all the honours of war. ' M. de 
Favereau, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, alteFr,ately explaiiied 
that there was no connection at all between Belgium and,the 
Congo State, and that it was a breach of Belgian patriotian to 
attack the latter. The policy of the Congo State was upheld 
and defended by the Belgian Government in a way which must 
for ever identify them with all the crimes which I have recount^. 
Mo member 01 the Coi^o administration could ever have ex 
pressed the intimate spint of Congo administratioh so concisel> 
as M. le CiMnte de Smet de Naever; when he said, speaking of .the 
natives ; “ They are not entitled to anything. What is given 
tiion is a pure gratuity." Was there evdr .m the world suc^i 
an.' utterante as tnat from a responsible statesman I In 1885 a 
State is:' fanned for the " moral and material improven^t_of 
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the native races.” In 1903 the native " is not entitled to any- 
thmg.” The two phrases mark the beginning and the end of 
King Leopold’s journey. , -.j 

In 1904 the British Government showed its continued uneasi- 
nesefmd disgust at .the state of affairs on the Congo by publish* 
i^ the truly awful report of Consul Casement. This document, 
circulated offii^y all over the globe, must have opened the 
eyes of the nations, if any were stfil shut, to the true object and 
development of King Leopold’s enterprise. It was hoped that 
this action upon the part of Great Britain would be the first 
step towards intervention, and, indeed. Lord Lansdownc made 
it clear in so many words tliat our hand wiis outstretched, and 
that if any other nation choise to grasp it, we would proaied 
together to the task of compulsory rctorm. It is not to the 
credit of the civilized nations that not one was ready to answer 
the appeal. If, finally, we are forced to move alone, tliey 
cannot say that we did not ask and desire their cooperation. 

From this date remonstrances were frequent from the British 
Government, though they inadequately represented the anger 
and impatience of those British subjects who were aware of the 
true state of affairs. The British Government refrained from 
goii% to extremes because it was understood that there would 
shortly be a Belgian annexation, and it was hoped that this 
>«Vould mark the beginning of better things without the necessity 
for our intervention. Delay followed delay, and nothing was 
done. A Liberal Government was as earnest upon the matter 
as its Unionist predecessor, but still the diplomatic etiquette 
delayed*them from coming to a definite conclusion. Note fol* 
lowed* qpte, while a great population was sinking into slavery 
and.dey>air. In August, 1906, Sir Edward Grey declared that 
wfh “ co|il(f 4iot wait for ever,” and yet we see that he is waiting 
still. ,In IQ(^ the long looked-for annexation came at las^ 
'^d the Congo State exchanged the blue flag with the golden 
staf, for the tricolour of Belgium. Immediate and i^cal 
jpfoims were momised, but the matter ended as all previous pro- 
tnises have done. In 1909 M. Renkin, the Bel^an Colonial 
Minis ter, went out to inspect the Congo State, and had the 
firankq^ 'before going to say that nothing would be dunged 
\here.* This, assurance he repeated at Boma, with a flouw , 
‘about the ” genial monarch" who presided over their destinies. 
By fire time thu pamphlet is printed M. Renkin will .be bseki,^ 
no doubt with the usual talk of minor reforms, which will 
another year to produce, and will be utterly fu^ when redo^ 
to^q^tke. But the world lias seen this gome too often. 
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not be made a iod of agam. There is some limit to Eiiro* 
|«an patience.* . ' ^ 

~ .Meanwhile: in the month of August, 1909, a full year after 
the annexation by Belgium (an annexation, be it mentiaued, 
which will not be officially recognized by Great Bfitain 
until she is satisfied in the matter of reforms). Prince Albert, 
fte heir to the throne, has returned from the Congo. He 
ays: 

" The Congo is a marvellous country, which offers unlimited - 
resources to men of enterprise. In my opinion our colony will 
. be an important factor in the welfare of our country, whatever 
sacrifices we will have to make for its development. What we 
must do is to work for the moral regeneration of the natives, 
ameliorate their material situation, suppress the scourge of 
sleeping sickness, and build new raffways." 

. “Moral regeneration of the natives!" Moral regeneration 
of his own family and of his own country—that is what the 
utuation demands. 

* Since writing the above M. Renkin has returned with a denial of entries, 

. which in the face of the detailed and incontrovertible evidence of Dr, Ddrpmg- 
. bans .makes a painful impression. His reforms, so far as they have been put 
forward, are ridiculous, since he begins by saying that there is no land question 
npott the Congo, whereas, as we Imve seen, the removal of the land Bom its 
natural owners is the basis of all the trouble. It must be remembered tbat- 
. H. Renkin is himself an ex-director of the Grands Lacs Concession, and that as 
such he is likely to ^ an ardent supporter of the Couccssiounairc system.— 
A. C. D, 
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XIII 

SOME CONGO STATE APOtOGIES 


It only remains to examine some of tjie attempts of the sup¬ 
porters of the Congo State to answer the unanswerable. It is 
but fair to hear the other side, and I wiU set down such points 
as they advance as clearly as I can. 


1. —Thcd tlie Congo State is independent and that it is no one 
eke’s business what occurs within Us borders. 

I have, I trust, clearly shown that by the Berlin Treaty of 
1885 the State was formed on certain conditions, and that tnese 
con^tibns as affecting both trade and the natives have not been 
fulfilled. Therefore we have the right to interfere. Apart from 
the^Treaty tibis right might be claimed on the general mounds 
of humani^, as has been done more than once with Turicey, 

2. — That the French Congo is as bad, and that we do not inter¬ 
fere. u 

Tl^e FHnch Colonial system has usually been excellent, and 
there is, tljerefore, every reason to bdieve that this one result of 
evil^ex^ple'vgill soon be amended. 

3. — Thtd thC' English agUation is due to jealousy of Belgian 
suettess. 


not look upon it as success, but the m(»t stimmdous 
failtire in history. What is there to be jealous of ? Is it the 
malritig of monqr ? But we could do the same at once in any 
tropical (^loay u we stooped to the same methods. 

, That it is*a pM of the Liverpool merchants. 


This legend had its origin in the fact that Kr. Mosel, the leadeK 
Sbd hero of the cause, was in business in liveipool, and was aft^^ 
wards elected to be a member of the Liverpool Chamber of C(^| 
There is, indeed, a connection between Liverpool 
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the movement, because it was while engaged in the shWng 
tnide ^ere that Mr. More! was brought into connection vt^tn the 
persons and the facts which moved him to generous indipationv 
and started him upon the long struggle which he has so spWdidly 
and unsdfishly maintained. As a matter of fact, all K^iness 
men in England have very good reason to take action agaimt 
a system which has kept their commerce out of a country which 
was declanxl to be open to international trade. But of all 
towns Liverpool has the least reason to complain, as it is the 
centre of that shipping line which (alas 1 that any English line 
^uld do so) conve3rs roe Congo rubber from Matadi to Antwerp. 


5 .—That it is a Trote^id scheme in order to gain an advantage 
over the Catholic missions. 

In all British Colonies Catholic missions may be founded 
and developed without any hindrance. If the Congo were 
British to-morrow, no Catholic church or school would be dis¬ 
turb^. What advantage, then, would the Protestants gain 
by any change ? These charges are, as a matter of fact, borne 
out by Catholics as well as by Protestants. Father Vermeersch 
is as fervid as any English or American pastor. 


6 .—That travellers who have 
others who reside in the country, 


issed through the country, ando 
ve seen no trace of outrages. 


Such a defen(» reminds one of the ancient pleasantry of the 
man who, being accused on the word of three men who were 
present and saw him do the crime, declared that the balance of 
evidence was in his favour, since he was prepared to produce ten 
men who were not present and did not see it. Of the white 
people who live in roe country the great majority' are^ in the 
Lower Congo, wUch is not affected by the murde^us" rubber 
traffic. Their evidence is beside the question, ^en'a traveller 
passes up the main river bis advent is known' and all is ready 
ror him. Captain Boyd Alexander passed, as I tmderstimd, along 
the frontier, where naturally one would expect the b^i (pn- 
ditions, since a discontented tribe has only to cross the Tine. 
To show the fallacy of such reasoning I would instance the case 
of the Rev. John Howell, who for many years travell^ on-one 
of the. mission boats upon the main river and duringroat time 
. never saw an outrage. No doubt he had fonhed roe opinidq. 
. ffiiat his bireiffiren t^d been exaggerating.. Then one^day he 
' heard an outburst of firing, and turned his little steamer to the 
spot. This is what he saw: " They were horrified to find the 
mdve soldiers of the Government under the ^es of the^ndiite 
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officOT e^ed in mu^ting the dead bodies ol the natives 
who Md just been killed. Three native bodies were ly ing neaf 
t^ nra s edge and human limbs were lying within a few yards 
^m. Ime Reamer. A State soldier was seen drawing away 
the legs and other portions of a human body. Another soldier 
seen standmg by a large basket in which were the viscera 
of a human body. The missionaries were promptly ordered oft 
toe bear* by the two officers pr^iding over this human sliambles.” 
And this was on the main river, twenty vcars after the Euro¬ 
pean occupation. 


7 *—That land has been claimed by Government in Uganda 
and other British Colonies. 

\Vhere land has been so daim^, it has been worked by free 
labour for the benefit of the African community itself, and not 
for the purpose of sending the proceeds and profits to Europe. 
This is a vital distinction. 


8 .—That odious incidents occur in all Colonies. 

It is true that no Colonial system is always free from such 
reproash. But the object of the normal European system is to 
discourage and to punish such abuses, especially if they occur 
in, high places. I have already given the instance of Eyre^ 
Governor of Jamaica, who was tried for his life in England 
because he had executed a half-caste at a time when there was 
actual revolt among the black population, of which he was 
the leader, Germany also has not hesitated to bring to the 
bar of Justice any of her officers who have lowered her prestige 
by their cdnduch-in the tropics. But in the Congo, after twenty 
ypao df mjrejffliinpled horror and brutality, not one single officer 
above th^'ranH of a simple derk has ever been condemned, or 
even, so far as j can learn, tried for conduct which, had toqr been 
British, would assuredly have earned them toe gallows. What 
chan^ Would Ipthaire or Longtain have before a German or 
English jury ? There h'es the difierence between the systems. 

—That t^ British charges did not begin until the Congo 
became aifiourishing State. 

* ^ince the Co&go’s wealth sprang from this barbarous system, 
it is natural that they both attracted attention at the same time. 
Bising wealth meant a more rigidly enforced.aystem. 

lOg—That the Congo State deserves great credit for having . 
hihiteUhe salejof edcohol to the natives. 



It is true that the sale of akohd to natives ^ould be forbidden 
in all i»rts of Africa. It is caused by the competition d! tra^ 

; li a cmef desires gin for his ivoQ^, it is dear that the nation 
which supplies that gin will get the trade, and that which Wuses 
will lose it. This by way of e^lanation, not of apolo^. But 
as there is no trade com^tition in the Congo, tney mve no 
reason to introduce alcohol, which would simply detrad from the 
quality and value of their slave population. When compared 
with tbe absolute immorality of other Congo proceedings, it is 
clear that the prohibition of alcohol springs from no high motive, 
but is pnrely mctated by self-interest. 

. zi,-—Thai the depopulation is due to sleeping sickness. 

Sleeping sickness is one of the contributory causes, but^all 
tb 4 evidence in this book will tend to show that the great wastage 
of the people has occurred where the Congo rule has pressra 
heavily upon them. 

So 1 bring my task to an end. 

- I look at my statement of the facts and I wince at its many 
faults of omission. How many spedhc examples have I left out, 
how many deductions have I miss^ how many h%sh ^des to 
the matter have I neglected. It is hurried and broken, as a 
man's speech may be hurried and broken when he is driven to 
it bya seuse.of burning injustice and intolerable wrong. But it 
is true—and 1 defy any man to read it without rising with the 
conviction of its truth. Consider the cloud of witnesses. Con¬ 
sider the minute and specific detail in the evidence, Consider 
the undenied S3rstem which must facie produce suoh results. 
Consider the admissions of the Belgian ComEij^on.* Not one 
stuulow of doubt can remain in the most sceptiixd'miiild.that 
the accusations of the Reformers have been ab^ut^ provM. 
It is not a thing of the past. It is going on at^ Ibis hour. The 
'Belgian annexation has made no difference. The machinery 
and the men who work it are the 'same. ,There .are*||wer 
'outrages it is true. The spirit of the unhappy people is sb brekqc 
;that it is a waste of labour to destroy them further. That 
'^Bieir coaditiohs have not improved is sliown by ^e unanswer- 
&ct ^t the export of rubber has not matdUally de- 
:\$fdaaed. That export is the exact measure of the tertoriiim 
Many of the old districts are worked cmt, Jbut the* 
^wnr^^es must be exploited with greater energy to atone, 
tl^ pibblieim j sayr remains as ever. But surely the answer 
there is somb limit to the silent complic^y of' 
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XIV 

sotimoNS 

Bot what can be done ? What course should we pursue ? Let 
us consider a few possible solutions and the reasons which bear 
uj^n them. 

Tliere is one cardinal fact which dominates everything. It is 
that any change must be for the better. Under their old savage 
regime as Stanley found them the tribes were infinitely happier, 
richer and more advanced than they are to-day. If they should 
return undisturbed to such an e.xistence, the situation would, at 
least, ^be free from all that lowering of the ideals of the wl^te 
race which is implied by a Belgian occupation. We may start 
with a good heart, therefore, smee whatever happens must be 
fdi>the better. 

Can a solution be found through Belgium 7 

No, it is impossible, and that should be recognized from the 
outset, 'l^ Belgians have been given their chance. They 
have had nearly twenty-five years of undisturbed possession, and 
they have mad^t a hell upon earth. They cannot disassociate 
^egiselvesk fidm this work or pretend that it was done by a 
»pamte Jtat8t It was done by a Belgian King, Belgian soldiers, 
Belgian'finandeis, Belgian lawyers, Belgian cajAm, and was 
endorsed and defended by Belgian Governments. It is out of 
the Question th^ Belgium shoidd remain on the Congo. ‘ 

, ^ *Not, In &ce or reform would Bdgium wish to be &re. She 
could not carry the burden. When the county is restored to 
its^inhatutants together with their freedom, it will be in the same 
position Ar those .German and English Colonies which entail: 
heavy armnal (expenditure from the mother country. It is % 
proof (d the honesty of German colonial poi»^, and the fitneai^ 
of Germany to be a great land-owning Power, that iieaily all 
tropical colonies, like our own, show, or have dxnra, a de|^ 
It is^asy to ^bpw a profit if a land be exjddted as SjMhi 
Cendhl Ametl^ or Be^om the Congo. It vraoU; 
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.more profitable to sack a business than to run it. Now, if the 
forced revenue of the Con^o State disappeared, it would; at a 
moderate estimate, take a minimum of a nmon a year for tw^ty' 
years to btii^ the demoralized State back, to the norm^P con¬ 
dition of a tropical colony. Would Belgium pay this £20,000^000 ? 
It is certain that she would not. Reform, then, is an absolute 
impossibility so long as Belgium holds the Congo. 
vVliat, then, should be done ? 

That is for the statesmen of Europe and America to determine. 
America hastened before all the rest of the world in 1^4 to 
recognize this new State, and her recognition caused the rest 
of the world to follow suit. But since then she has done nothing 
to conb'ol what she created. American citizens have suSered 
as much as British, and American commerce' has met with the 
same impediments, in spite of the shrewd attempt of King Leopdd 
'to bribe American complicity by allowing some of her citizens to 
form a Concessionnaiie Company and so to share in the unholy 
spdls. But America has a mgh moral sense, and when the true 
f^ts are known to her, and when she learns to distinguish the 
outcome of King Leopold’s dollars from the work of honest 
publicists, she will surely be. ready to move in the matter. It 
was in crushing pirates that America made her first international 
appearance upon the world’s stage. May it be a precedent. 

But to bring the matter to a head the British Government 
should surely act with no further delay. The obvious course 
would appear to be that, having prepared the ground by sounding 
each of the Great Powers, they should then lay before each of 
them the whole evidence, and ask that a Europeafi Congress 
should meet to discuss the situation. Such a,, Congress would 
surely result in the partition of the Congo lanaa^^i partition 
in which Great Britain, whose responsibilities <Jf (^upite*’ arie 
already.too vast, might well play the most sdf^en;^^ paft. 
If France, having given a pled^ to rule her Congo lands in 4 he. 
same'exe^ent fakbion as she does the rest of h^ African^ Em¬ 
pire, were to extend her borders to the nortHem bank of«>the 
tiyer along Us whole course until it turns to the south, then an 
orderly government might be hoped for in those regions. Ger-. 
meny, too, might weU extend her East African Prdtectorate|..so 
4a:.io bring it up to the eastern bank of the Congo, where it runs 
ihe aoutlu !mth these large sections remove it wqpld not 
.^4ifficuU to arrange some neat native reserimtion in the centre^ 
Miould be under an mtematianal guarantee which would 
of:a dasoo t^. tte last one. The Lower. Congo ai^ the 
lailwtqr, would, no doubt, presort difficnlUes, but Purely 
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Coqgo Power. Noirtliem Rhodes is ^wlv filling up. The 
railhead is advaUdug. The nomad South African peculation, 
half Boers, half Ei^sh, adventurers and- lion hunfjers,' are 
tracking towards the Katanga border. They are not^en who 
wiU take less than those rights of free entry and free commerce 
which are, in fact, guaranteed them. Only last year twelve 
Boer wagons appeajfed upon the Katanga border and were, 
contrary to all mtemational law, warned oS. They are the 
pioneers of many more. No one has the right, and no one, save 
their own Government, has the force to keep them out Let 
the Fow^ of Europe hasten to regulate the situation, or some 
day they may find themselves in the presence of a fait accompli. 
Better an orderly partition conducted from Paris or Berlin, than 
the intrusion of some Piet Joubert, with his swarthv folloyrers, 
who will see no favour in taking that which they know to be 
their right. 

. But whiche^ solution is adopted, the conscience of Europe 
should not be content merely with the saf^foarding of the future. 
Surefy tiiere shoiild be some punishment for those who by their 
bjustice and violence have dragged Christianity and dvihzation 
in ti)(e dirt. Surely, also, there should be compulsory com¬ 
pensation out of the swollen moneybags of the three hundred 
per cent, concessionnaires for the widows and the orp^anai 
the maim ed and the incapadtat«l. Justice cannot be satisfied 
with less. An International Commission, with punitive powers, 
may be excrotional, but the whole drcumstances are excep¬ 
tional, and E^pe must rise to them. The fear, is, however, 
that it is the wretched agents on the spot, the poor driven 
bonus-hwters who will be offered up as vi^ms,'whereas the 
real criminals will escape. The curse of blood ^^thd* scorp of 
every honest man rest upon them already. WoiS^hat th^ 
<wde within the reach of human justice also 1 .They diave 
bem guilty of the sack of a country, the spoliation of a s&tioh, 
the greatest crime in all history, the great^ for Bavikg been* 
carried out under an odious pretence of philanthropy, ofiiely 
nii^ow, somewhere, they wul have thdr reward I 



